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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CCORDING to the latest bulletins, the King is steadily | 
A recovering from the effects of his “severe” operation, his 
Majesty displaying a most unusual power of recuperation. 
The great surgeons in wttendance express perfect confidence, 
and will, it is believed, allow the King to be moved next week 
to his yacht. His Majesty is most anxious that the Corona- 
tion, which bas involved such an amount of preparation and 
expense, should not be indetinitely postponed, and it is now 
stated semi-officially that it may take place during the second 
week in August. That strikes outsiders as perhaps a too bold 
decision, for although the ceremonial will be curtailed, and 
the wealthier classes will have dispersed, the millions of 
London are strangely moved by any regal pageant, and their 
enthusiasm, as well as the character of the celebration itself, 
must greatly try even his Majesty’s stout nerves. The 
decision has been promoted by the kindest consideration 
for many classes of visitors, particularly the Colonials and 
Indians; but in a private person such haste to be well, though 
dictated by feeling for others, would be blamed as a little | 
rash. 


Lord Kitchener, who is to arrive in London to-day, and to 
be received with much military honour as weil as popular 
enthusiasm, took leave of his troops in South Africa in an 
admirable farewell Order. He thanked all concerned for the 
excellent service they had rendered throughout a period 
“which offered few opportunities for those decisive 
engagements which keep up the spirit of an army and 
add brilliance and interest to its operations...... yet 
there has never been the smallest sign’? during the eighteen 
months “of slackness or impatience,” and it seems to him 
that such qualities of endurance and resolution are much 
ms valuable than any short-lived effort. Lord Kitchener 

s special. pleasure in congratulating the Army on the 

Linly and humane eh it by which all ranks have been 
ieanted during * this long struggle.’ “Fortunately for the 
South Africa, the truth on this subject is as well 
known to our lute enemy as to ourselves,’ and that truth is 
“that no war has ever yet been waged in which the combatants 
and non-combatants on either side have shown so much kind- 
ness and consideration to one another.” That appeal to the | 
Boers themselves against the worst of the charges brought | t 
against us is certain of a full response, and ought to convince 
the mest envenomed of our detractors. 
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And then Lord Kitchener finishes with a paragraph which 
is, we venture to believe, without a parallel in military | 





| occupation of any other city in the 


' could be done ‘‘ by supervision and regulation,” 


andants as we 

America begins to weigh heavily in diplomacy. It seemed 
as if the European Powers were determined to keep their hold 
on Tientsin, even Great Britain unwillingly consenting in 
order to maintain their accord. The Government of 
Washington, however, protested, My. Hay negotiated with 


trust Boer Comm > trusted Highlanders. 





; the Ambassadors in Washington, and it is now announced 


that Tientsin will shortly be evacuated, and handed over to 
the Chinese upon their own terms. The decision will in many 
quarters be considered weak; but it is, we are convinced, a 
wise one. It is friendliness that Hurope now wants of China, 
and it was impossible for the Government of Pekin to be 
friendly while Europe levelled a pistol at head. One 
special demand—abandoned, of course, with the city—that 
no Chinese soldiers should approach Tientsin within thirty 
miles, was a continuous insult which we may be sure must have 
excited in the most arrogant Court in the world many ideas 
of a future and comprehensive vengeance. The precaution 
involved in keeping the city was, too, of no practical use, for 
the Chinese Government has learned that it can fly from the 
foreigner without being pursued, and without losing its 
authority among its own subjects. The possession of 
Tientsin only facilitates a march to Pekin, and an occupation 
of Pekin with its Court far away is of no more value than an 
Empire. 
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So 


President Roosevelt made a great speech at Pittsburg on 
July 4th, in which he indicated his attitude towards Caba and 
towards Trusts, both of them at present burning questions in 
the United States. As to Cuba, he said that as Cuba must 
become “ part of the general political system in international 
affairs at the head of which the Union stands,” the United 
States is bound to give her preferential economic privileges. 
As to Trusts, the President maintained that great individual 
or corporate fortunes were a benefit or “a serious menace” 
according as they were used. He thought they must be 
dealt with, though the instruments of dealing with such 
new problems must themselves be new. New legislation 
was required in the nation, the States, and the Munici- 
palities, but its authors must not be hurried by any 
clamour, “ historical or demagogic,” or frightened by any 
threat, express or implied. He himself belicved that much 
but it must 
not be done hurriedly or presumptuously, still less “in 
spirit of envy, hatred, and malice.” Mr. Roosevelt evidently 
intends if he can to make the greater Trusts responsible to 
the national Government for their action ; but as those Trusts 


a 


| object above all things to supervision, he will find great diffi- 


culties in his path- from them, as well as from the Federal 
system. He has, however, the people behind him. 





The correspondent of the Times at Johannesburg sends an 
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interesting account of the position of the labour question 
there. Although some five thousand natives offer themselves 
every month, the number of labourers on the Rand is always 
insufficient, and as the prejudice against Asiatics is immovable, 
there is a disposition to turn towards white labour. The mine- 
owners are prepared to pay 5s. a day and “all found” to 
labourers from England, who would not only do the work re- 
quired, but would help to solve the problem of turning a Dutch 
into a British Colony. Experiments are being made with this 
end, and if they succeed, if, that is, the mine-owners can over- 
come the British dislike to work in rivalry with blacks, the 
future of the Colony will be assured. If not, and machinery 
cannot afford any adequate relief, we suspect that the gap 
will be filled up, as in America, by a large importation of 
Ttalians, and Slavs from Hungary. We do not quite under- 
stand why in a country of black men the comparatively 
civilised Indians or Chinese are so detested; but it is useless 
to reason with the colour prejudice, and of course British 
labourers, if they can only be obtained, would for political 
and social us well as economic reasons be infinitely preferable 
to any others. 





Lord Curzon has, it is stated, appointed a very strong 
Committee to inquire into the condition of the Indian police, 
and report upon possible measures of reform. We are not 
aware that any special scandals have recently been revealed, 
such as those which in the last generation shocked Madras, 
but there can be little doubt that the Police Department is 
the weak spot in Indizn administration. The military police 
lack detective faculty, the civil police lack force, and 
both would be much the better for a higher morale 
among the native rank-and-file, especially as regards the 
receipt of bribes,—that seems to be the substance of 
the charge. Much would be remedied if we could secure a 
better class of native police officer, but large improvements 
are also needed in the pay of the rank-and-file, and are most 
dificult to make from their enormous numbers. There is 
little doubt that the Committee will send up a most frank 
and instructive Report—Indian Committees, not being respon- 
sible to opinion, usually do that—but then comes in the 
standing Indian difliculty. When that Report is presented 
Lord Curzon will have gone home, und the new Viceroy may 
be intent upon remedying some other abuse, or timid of 
touching so vast, and to him unknown, a subject. Viceroys 
should last ten years. Lord Cromer in Egypt has lasted 
sevenicen. 


The political world of London was greatly moved on Monday 
by a rumour that the Secretary for the Colonies had been 
dangerously injured in a cab accident. The truth was not so 
bad as that; but Mr. Chamberlain had been rather seriously 
hurt. He was seated in a hansoin, when as he passed the 
Canadian arch the horse fell. He was thrown violently for- 
ward, and at the samme time the glass window fell, and his 
forehead was cut to the bone. He was taken to Charing 
Cross Hospital, and the wound dressed; but on the doctors’ 
advice he remained in the hospital, and did not return home 
till Wednesday. All engagements have been cancelled for 
the next few days; but it is understood, we are happy to say, 
that this is only w measure of precaution, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain will not suffer permanently in any way from 
his wound. The incident, which might have had such great 
consequences, has rev ived the old discussion us to the hansom 
window, which is a most dangerous contrivance. If it is im- 
possible to supersede it by a penthouse expansible from 
within when it rains, the window might be fitted with tale 
of glass. The danger of the present arrangement 


instead 
the eyes, and though accidents seldom huppen, it is 


is to 


really a grave one. 


On Tuesday Sir Redvers Buller, having obtained the leave 
of the War Office, sent to the Press the full text of the Colenso 
heliograms. It would be painful,and is fortunately unnecessary, 
to dwell at length upon the incident, but we must point out 
that the text confirms the statements which last autumn 
seemed to many men quite incredible. Here are the bare 
facts. General Buller after Colenso (1) telegraphed to the 
War Office: “I consider I ought to let Ladysmith go and to 
cccupy good position for the defence of South Natal, and 
so let time help us”; (2) heliographed to Sir George 
Wh~. “How many days can you hold out? I suggest 





nn rr tar 
your firing away as much ammunition as you can and 
making best terms you can.” The full context makes thesa 
expressions sound a little less impossible, but does not 
in any sense alter their meaning. Disagreeable as it 
is to record such facts, it is nothing but pure pleasure 
to notice the truly admirable reply made by Sir George 
White to Sir Redvers Buller. Sir George appears in the 
strange position of a general besieged and in great peril 
soothing and sustaining the commander of a force outside 
which was in no jeopardy, and whose raison d'étre was to 
help and relieve the besieged garrison. “Things may look 
brighter. The loss of twelve thousand men here would be a 
heavy blow to England. We must not think of it yet” 
So speaks Sir George White, and every man who reads 
will feel his heart warm at the words of this brave and 
courteous soldier,—a true knight-errant in spirit. 


We have now no need, and certainly no desire, to justify 
ourselves for what many of our readers, we fear, thought 
our cruel and unjustifiable treatment of General Buller 
last autumn; but one more word must be said. How is 
it possible that the Government after they knew of these 
telegrams (1) should have kept General Buller in command at 
Chieveley ; (2) should have allowed him to command in the 
campaigns of the following spring and summer; (8) should 
have sent him back to Aldershot ; and (4) should have given him 
the command of the First Army Corps, though they were 
pledged only to appoint a man competent to take the 
field in the case of war? We have been forced to write 
of him once again as we have written because Sir Redvers 
Buller insisted on the publication of the despatches, 
but we sincerely hope that we have now heard the last 
of the whole episode. No doubt Sir Redvers Buller’s 
friends may make the Government look foolish by 
rubbing in their extraordinary conduct in continuing to 
repose confidence in Sir Redvers Buller’s military capacity, 
but to do so cannot help, nay, rather can only do further 
injury to Sir Redvers. The only dignified course is silence, 
Sir Redvers is personally a brave soldier, but he had entirely 
lost the power to command in the field. He could not be 
expected to admit this himself, but the moment the Govern- 
ment became aware of the fact they should have taken the 
necessary action. 

On Monday was published the decision of the Colonial 
Secretary as regards the demand for the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution. We are glad to say that Mr. Chamber. 
lain refuses to do any such thing, and in a most powerful and 
lucid despatch shows the unwisdom of the proposal. The 
petitioners for suspension, he points out, are less than a third 
of the House of Assembly, and less than a half of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and in the majority are the present Ministers of 
the Crown, “who are entirely opposed to suspension,” and 
who bave assured his Majesty’s Government “that they are 
confident that their policy will command a majority when 
Parliament meets.” He adds that no doubt legislation by way 
of Act of Indemnity, and probably special laws for securing the 
pacification of the country, will be required, but the Imperial 
Parliament cannot intervene unless the Cape Legislature, 
which the Home Government do not contemplate, refuse 
to do their duty in passing the necessary legislation. That, 
in our opinion, is exactly the right way to treat the question. 
If the Cape Legislature shows itself unwilling or unable to do 
what is necessary for the safety and pacification of South 
Africa, then of course the Imperial Parliament must intervene, 
but not till then. We are glad to note that the despatel) 
draws attention to the unsatisfactory basis on which the 
Parliamentary representation of the Colony rests, and trusts 
that it may be possible to rectify it. 





The House of Commons during the past week has been 
chiefly oceupied with the Education Bill. In the course of the 
debates on Tuesday and Wednesday two very important 
alterations in the original scheme were carried. On Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour, somewhat to the surprise of the House, but, a6 
we think, quite rightly, accepted an amendment moved by Sir 
William Anson which in effect makes the Cowper-Temple 
Clause apply in the new secondary schools, and forbids the 
use in such schools of any catechism or formulary character- 
istic of any religious denomination. Mr. Balfour agreed on 
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the ground that though the Cowper-Temple Clause could not 
§ ; sara : : 3 
be defended on logical principles, it worked well in practice. 
Sir William Anson’s amendment was not, however, carried 
without a strong protest from Lord Hugh Cecil and his friends, 
who insisted on a division, which resulted in the amendment 
being carried by a majority of 289 (318 to 29). 





‘ On Wednesday Mr. Balfour made an even more important 
modification in the Bill by agreeing to Mr. Henry Hobhouse’s 
proposal that the option clause should be struck out and that 
the Bill should be compulsory,—ze., the new local education 
authorities will now in all cases be obliged to undertake the 
provision of elementary as well as secondary education. 
When the Bill was first introduced, we expressed our dis- 
agreement with the option being given, and are glad that 
the Government has changed its mind. Mr. Balfour, when 
the division was taken on Mr. Hobhouse’s Motion, left it 
open to Unionists to vote for or against it. The result was 
that the Motion was carried by 109 votes (271 to 102). 

On Tuesday in the House of Lords Lord Selborne made an 
interesting statement in regard to the American Shipping 
Combine, and, we are glad to sce, dealt with the matter with- 
out showing either panic or jealousy. The intention of the 
American people to have a mercantile marine was most 
natural and should urouse no jealousy. They had a right 
to » full shure in the Atlantic trade, and he added: “I 
unhesitatingly say that it is to our interest that they should 
have it, and that it should not be, as it has hitherto been, 
almost a British monopoly.” On the other hand, we could 
not afford to see ourselves squeezed out of the Atluntic trade. 


Therefore, though the Government's attitude was in no sense 
one of hostility, it was one of anxiety. Lord Se 
referring tothe evidence given by Mr. Pirrie vefore the Select 
Committee on Shipping Subsidies, in which Mr. Pivrie stated 
that Mr. Morgan’s Combine had offered to retain their ships 
under the British flee for fifty yeurs, declared that the 
decision of tue Admiralty would not be much longer delayed. 


Iborne, 


No one, of course, wants to hurry the decision in a niatter of 
such moment. What is wanted is that the deci-ion should 
not be the outcome of punic, Jeulousy, and clamour, or of 
a narrow view of the facts. The sound and reasonable 


temper of Lord Selborne’s speech is, we trust, « guarantee 


that the decision will be inspired by the same spirit, and that } 


the Government do not mean to plunge into any reckless or 
sensational action merely because they dislike, us we must 
all dislike, to see the entry of the Trust system into the 
Atluntic trade. There are plenty of features in recent com- 
mercial developments which most of us would rather be with- 
out, but kicking at the wall in w rage will not put an end to 
then. 

In the Lords on Thursday the question of the Sandhurst 
punishments was brought before the House by Lord Carring- 
ton. Lord Raglan, the Under-Secretary of State for War, in 
his reply made, we regret to see, the mistake of sugyesting 
or hinting that the Commander-in-Chiet’s splendid career and 
known leniency placed his action above criticism. That is a 
kind of appeal always dangerous to make to Englishmen when 
a case of justice is involved. We ourselves yield to none in 
our admiration of and trust in Lord Roberts, but we cannot 
admit that in a matter in which justice to individuals is con- 
cerned, bis authority can outweigh all other considerations, or 


thet we ought to assume that he cannot possibly blunder. | 


Lord Roberts’s own speech was manly and straightforward 
and without heat, us his speeches always are. And 
though he defended Lis own position firmly, he made 
uo attempt to prejudice the case by any form of personal 
appeal. His mistuke seems to have been that he 
uecepted too readily the assurances of the Sandhurst 
authorities that it was useless to employ detectives, and 
that they had done all that they possibly could. When Sir 
Edwin Markham stated that, as Lord Roberts tells us he did, 
we venture to say that Lord Roberts should have told him 
that he could not accept the view that the resources of 
ordinary investigation had been exhausted, and that he (Sir 
Edwin Markham) must return and carry out his duties with 
greater vigilance. Lord Roberts's error lay in yielding far too 
soon to the notion that the authorities had got to the end of their 
normal powers and must have exceptional help from outside. 





; and individual investigation. 





Lord Roberts ended his speech by giving the assurance that 
he would himself go carefully into each individual case. “I 
will endeavour to see that no boy shall lose time in the Service 
by what has happened.” 





After Lord Roberts’s speech, the debate degenerated into a 
somewhat angry wrangle. Lord Lansdowne having made a 
well-meaning but not very judicious incursion into the dis- 
cussion, he was followed by Lord Rosebery, who, perhaps not 
unnaturally as leader of the Opposition, tried to make as 
much mischief as he could out of the incident and to damage 
the Government as much as possible. With that instinct for 
debate which he so often shows, he pounced upon the apparent 
lack of confidence in their own case which was exhibited in 
the speeches on the Government side, and skilfully turned it 
into a general accusation of incompetence against the 
Ministry. “ This Government has one peculiarity which they 
enjoy in greater degree than any Government I have ever had 
Their defences are not always adequate. To 
But one plea they always set 
What would 


” 


experience of. 
my mind they are seldom so. 
up—What is it that you would have us do? 
you advise us todo? What would you have done yourselves * 


We have stated our view of the general issues of the Sand- 
hurst case elsewhere, but we fully admit that the matter 
is not one which will be mended by violent or prejudiced 
writing or speaking on either side. The incident has 
been un unfortunate one throughout. Incidents, like 
books, have their futes, and this one appears to have been 
marked from its birth by misfortune. Blundering and 
mismanagement seem to have clung to it throughout, and 
often through pure accident and owing to no particular 
fault of the individuals concerned. That being so, the best 
thing to ask now is, * How can a new start be made, and how 
can things be put right even at the eleventh hour?” We 
believe the only safe plan will be to act on the lines in elfect 
suggested Ly Lord Roberts himself when he promised personal 
We hold that he should see 
every one of the rusticated cadets himself, and ask from 
each a declaration on his honour that he did not commit 
the offence, and thut if he returns he will do all in 
his power to prevent any fresh offences and to dis- 
cover the source of the original outbreaks. If such assur- 
‘en they will be kept. We venture, with all 
respect, to uppeal to Lord Roberts to take this course. 
When the boys are reinstated it will, of course, be necessury 
to devise some scheme for preventing further fires. We 





ances are pi 


should suggest some means under which the cadets them- 
selves will be given the duty of watching for and detect- 
ing the criminal if he again shows himself. They would, 
we presume, be ready to undertake the task, and a 
special officer might Le detailed to help them in the work of 


investigation. 


We cannot, of course, profess to be able to suggest the 
true explanation of the tires and their origin, but one thing 
strikes us in regard to them, and us we have not seen it 
noted in the controversy, it may be worth while to mention 
it. It is ussumed by the authorities that no one from outside 
could possibly have started the fires. Such assumptions of 
impossibility are always dangerous, and in the present 
case there is one curious fact against that assumption. 
After the insubordination at the Camberley Fair the cadets 
were “confined to their quarters for w few days.” During 
those days no fire occurred, though if a large number cf 
cadets were in the conspiracy of urson or sympatbised with it 
in any way they would have been just the days chosen for an 
outbreak of fire. The very day atter leave wus restored 
and the restrictions were cancelled a fire occurred, and 
oceurred when there were very few cadets in their quarters, 
and when most of them were outside the building. Now if it 
were a person outside who kindled the fires, he clearly would 
not attempt to doso when all the cadets were confined to their 
quarters, and so, we presume, were swarming all over the build- 
ing. The risk would be too great. He would wait till the 
cancelling of the restrictions emptied the quarters and gave 
opportunities for slipping into the rooms. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Cousols (23) were on Friday 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
come 

LORD KITCHENER: AN IMPERIAL FOREMAN 

OF THE WORKS. 


LL Britain welcomes Lord Kitchener to-day. Not only 
does the nation feel that it owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude for the past, but that it has in hima most valuable 
Imperial asset. He is a worker and a causer of work in 
others; and these are qualities which no nation, and 
least of all one which carries a burden of Empire like ours, 
can have too much of. And these qualities are rare. Plenty 
of men of genius are hard workers, and show the active, 
diligent, alert mind, but too often their activity is self- 
centred. They cannot easily communicate it to others. 
Lord Kitchener has the peculiar gift of making other men 
vork as hard as he works himself, and of getting out of them 
that tireless, eager vigilance which is his special and personal 
characteristic. He is in truth the ideal foreman. It is 
the business of the foreman to see that the whole of the 
men under him do their work, and not merely the willing 
men. Just asa skilful driver of a four-in-hand is always 
vatching his team, and seeing that they are all pulling, 
that the necks of all of them are pressed to the collar, 
and that none of the traces are slack, so the foreman 
of the works sees to it that the whole of the gang are 
busy. In neither case must the idler be allowed to trot 
slyly alongside the real pullers, content with pretending, 
but only pretending, to do his share. Lord Kitchener, 
neither in Egypt nor in South Africa, allowed those 
pleasant shirkings. He was always on the look- 
out for the slack trace and loose collar. No one quite 
knew how, but somehow or other he always found out 
whether the men under him were idling or working; and 
the most insignificant subaltern had an uneasy feeling that 
there was an eye upon him, and that even the :remctest 
corner of the veld was not lonely enough or forgotten 
enough to hide his supineness. No doubt, in spite of 
their fears, plenty of men did manage to escape working 
as energetically as they ought to have worked, but they 
snatched zt best a fearful joy, and were always casting an 
uneasy glance at the Imperial foreman at Pretoria. The 
loafers and shirkers felt sure that sooner or later he would 
be down on them, and force them to keep the traces tight. 
As we have said, Lord Kitchener is a great Imperial asset. 
But that being so, the important thing from the national 
point of view is to use him for appropriate work,—to get 
out of him the work he does best. We are far too apt as 
a nation to set our great men to inappropriate work, and 
not to study sufliciently what is the right * billet” for the 
particular man. Our national failing is carelessness about 
detail and about organisation generally, and we are 
far too much inclined to think that when we have 
proved a man to be good at one particular job he will 
necessarily be good at all jobs. For instance, there 
is a story that when the Canadian Rebellion took place in 
the “ thirties,’ and Parliament was greatly perturbed as 
to how to put an end to the disaffection, it was 
gravely proposed to send out the then Speaker of the 
House of Commons. He had proved an immense success 
in managing the House of Commons in the last unreformed 
and in the first reformed Parliament, and Members accus- 
tomed to obey him could not conceive that his word and 
look would not produce order as quickly in British North 
America as they did in Westminster. No one, they felt, could 
possibly resist the Speaker's decisions. Throughout our 
administration we see the same tendency to hold that a 
man who has done well in one capacity will be sure to do 
well in another. No doubt occasionally the plan answers 
admirably, but it is also very apt to lead to putting the 
round men into the square holes. We sincerely trust that it 
will be avoided in Lord Kitchener's case, and that we shall 
take the trouble to use his great gifts to the best purpose. 
It is clear to us that the use to which Lord Kitchener should 
ultimately be put is to be Commander-in-Chief. Happily 
Lord Roberts 1s still in full. health and vigour, and there 
can be no doubt that he will be able to complete his full 
term of service at the War Office as Commander-in-Chief, 
and to complete it with the utmost satisfaction to the nation. 
Lord Roberts may be greatest as a strategist and as a 
commander in the field. Indeed, we believe that there he 


history as one of our greatest soldiers. 
command so manv men as Molike, but he successfully per. 
formed a harder military task on a far wider field, Moltke 
had a perfect machine in splendid working order ready to 
his hand. Lord Roberts before he could begin his work 
had to pick up and put together the scattered ang 
damaged fragments of a very imperfect machine, and whey 
he had got it in working order he had to use it against the 
most difficult foe that ever held an impossible country. 
But though he is greater as a strategist and in the fielg 
than in an office, we cannot for a moment agree to the 
notion that he is out of place in an office. Lord Roberts 
is doing magnificent work in Pall Mall, and it is most foy. 
tunate that the reconstituting and remodelling of the Army 
after the war should be left in his hands. He will, wa 
believe, be able to set the stamp of his genius upon our 
Army, and give it the best of military traditions. But 
when Lord Roberts claims his right to rest and retirement 
some four or five years hence theman to succeed himisclearly 
Lord Kitchener. With Lord Kitchener at the War Office 
as Commander-in-Chief, we should have a British Carnot 
filling exactly the right billet. There his gift for 
organisation, for combining efficiency with economy, for 
working himself and for making others work, and 
his knowledge of men and things, would prove of the 
greatest possible service. Meantime Lord Kitchener 
should—as we presume it is already settled he shall— 
go to India as Indian Commander-in-Chief. It is most 
important that Lord Kitchener, if he is to be at the head 
of the Army here, should know, and know thoroughly, the 
mechanism of the Indian Army. The Indian Army is the 
only portion of the Imperial forces of which he has had no 
experience, and it would immensely help him to take a 
wide view of our military affairs if he had had a 
first-hand acquaintance with the Indian Army. In 
addition, we do not doubt that he would be able 
to do a good deal to improve the Indian organisation, 
~—especially on the financial side. That the Indian Army is 
in many ways 2 splendidly efficient organisation we gladly 
admit; but we believe that if Lord Kitchener were given a 
free hand he could produce equal efficiency at less cost than 
now, and so, without adding io the burden on the Indian 
Treasury, find money for military proposals which cannot 
now be carried out. 





But it is perhaps not quite fair to map out so vast a 
programme of hard work for Lord Kitchener at the verv 
moment of his landing. He deserves, and we hope will 
take, a period of real rest. The strain of the last two and 
a half years must have been terrific, and it would 
only be a matter of common prudence for Lord Kitchener 
to take a holiday. Even if happily the years before us 
should be years of peace, they cannot but be years of work 
for Lord Kitchener. He may well indeed have before him 
the hardest and most trying duties of his lifetime, and it 
is well that he should begin fresh and in full vigour of 
body and mind. 





THE FUTURE OF MODERN ARMIES. 


fe dispute now raging in France over the Govern- 

ment proposal to reduce the term of compulsory 
service in barracks to two years is one, as we believe, of 
extreme significance. France being at once the most 
military cf nations and the one most susceptible to new 
ideas, her example is almost sure sooner or later to per- 
suade Europe; and it seems almost certain that she 
intends this example should be set. ‘The older Generals, 
it is true, and probably a majority of the officers, are 
bitterly against the scheme. ‘hey say that the French 
character Is inherently opposed to passive obedience, and 
that it takes at least three years to bring the conscript to 
the necessary attitude of mind. He has not the German's 
reverence for superiors, or the German’s habit of deference 
towards all who are legally entitled to give orders. They 
doubt if he will remain to be a non-commissioned officer, 
and ask, with a persistence that rather disconcerts the 
Treasury, where, 2 the sous-ofjicier is to be retained by 
higher pay, the money is to come from. They sve that 
the Socialist idea of substituting the Swiss system of 
trained militia for that of regular armies gains ground 
yearly among the peasantry, and they believe that it will 
be directly promoted by the abolition of exemptions, 
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the number of thirty-seven thousand serve only for one 
year, bitterly hostile to barrack life. The consequence, they 
‘redict, will bea further general reduction to one year, and 
then the adoption of the Swiss system of an armed militia 
trained as soldiers for six months only, and though excel- 
lent for defence, useless for conquest, or indeed for any work 
beyond the frontiers. The colonies, they assert, under such 
q system must be given up, and the foreign policy of France 
Jaced upon an entirely new basis and directed to un- 
thought-of ends. They fear, too, we fancy, though they 


keep back this argument, that the soldiers, being less of a | 
' so Indispensable, why do we use and trust Reservists ? 


caste, Will be less willing to put down rioters, and that the 
populace will regain that “right of revolt’ which has 
been so nearly extinguished by the adoption of scientific 
weapons. a 
These arguments, supported as they are by the tradition 


drawback of barrack life. which of itself, especially when 
educated men are subjected to it, as they are now to be in 
France, produces nothing but weariness and disgust. It 


would not take three months’ practice in the open to make 


which in France ascribes all merit to “ veterans,” and put | 


forward by those who lead opinion within the Army itself, 
have formidable weight ; but nevertheless the Government 
adheres tu its proposal. The Germans, its advocates 
say, have adopted it, and ‘are French soldiers less capable 
of instruction than German?” The abolition of exemp- 


tions, they affirm, is demanded by the principle of equality | 


and by the temper of the French soldier, who murmurs 
with ever-increasing bitterness against these “ privileged 
conscripts’; while the difficulty of the non-commissioned 
officer which affects all Armies can be met, and will be met, 
by the grant of reasonable pensions. The defensive strength 
of the country will not, it is added, be impaired, for a 
Reservist is the best of soldiers; and as to wars of con- 
quest, they always produce a rush of Reservists to the 
front. These arguments are at least as strong as those of 
the Generals, especially as they are supported by the 
whole history ot the Boer War, which has been 
watched in France, it must be remembered, with keen 
sympathy for the half drilled side, and by the American 
victories In Cuba; and there is one behind them which 
is stronger than them all. The French masses are 
not weary of war or of military life—a fact proved by the 
continued supply of officers—but they are sick to death of 
compulsory life in barracks. They are all getting educated 
in a degree, they have all imbibed something of the 
modern thirst for comfortable life, and they all regard the 
three years of unpaid slavery in barracks with passionate 
resentment. It is believed that the ong imperative 


} 


ot the London Police as effective an infantry division as 
any country, even Germany, could show. It is quite true 
that no country can rely exclusively upon Volunteers, and 
especially no country with large transmarine possessions ; 
but the disuse of barracks does not involve of itself the 
abolition of compulsory service in certain specified 
emergencies. If barracks and all that barracks entail are 

We are not of those who believe that war, and therefore 
preparation for war, will ever be discontinued. It has its 
routs too deep in human nature, its nobler as well as’ its 
baser instincts, in abhorrence of wrong as well as in fear 
of being wronged. Nor can we think it probable that 
minute armies can be trained to a perfection which would 
enable their Governments to dispense with the levy of 
sreat forces. The fear of being hopelessly outnumbered 
is hard to eradicate, and, in fact, a regiment of Moltkes 
would wither away under a hail of bullets just as quickly as 
a regiment of average recruits. But we do believe that 
there are better methods of training armies than the present 
oppressive one, and we see in the dispute among soldiers in 
France, and its almos: inevitable result, evidence that this 
truth is beginning to be accepted among the people whose 
ideas have a trick of finding all over the Continent rapid 
comprehension and acceptance. If we are right, universal 
military service will cease in a very few years to be uni- 
versal service in barracks, and will thus be deprived of its 
most oppressive and most repulsive feature. What France 
thinks sufficient for her defence other nations wiil soon 
find sufficient for theirs. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
| gteen politicians received a shock on Monday from 
the report of a severe accident to the Colonial Secre- 


tary. As it turned out, the accident, though it might 


| easily have destroyed his eyes, that being a frequent result 
| of a smash of glass on the forehead, did not seriously 


injure Mr. Chamberlain ; but it set everybody considering 


' what if he were disabléd, even for «u time, would be the 


mandate given by the poorer electors to the majority of | 


Deputies is to vote for the reduction from three years to 
two; and such mandates are in France rarely disobeyed. 
The Bill, therefore, whatever its consequences, will in all 
probability pass, with this for its first result. The older 
officers, distrusting its effect, will insist, as the German 
officers have done, on “intensive” discipline, that is, 
more and harder work, more implicit, or, so to speak, 
automatic, obedience, and yreater rigour of disciplinary 
punishments. This will produce 
the educated will direct it, will speedily be manifested at 
every election in demands either for further reduction, or 
for the abrogation, more or less complete, of the barrack 


a discontent which, as | 


system. The electors will bezin by asking that all electors | 


should be placed in the position now occupied by the 
privileged conscripts,and end with demanding that France 
be defended, like Switzerland, by w trained militia. 

It is at this point, as we seem to foresee, and under 
this pressure that the system cl conscription as now 
worked upon the Continent will break down. It rests in 
every country upon the consent of the people, for even an 
autocracy cannot quarrel with the whole class which fills its 
wmies; and if that cousent is withdrawn’ owing to an 
incurable antipathy to barrack life, conscription as we 
have hitherto known it must end. It would, it is true, 
never be withdrawn if its withdrawal involved the sub- 


result. Though we by no means agree with all Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy, believing that it is sometimes directed too 
entirely towards a discovery or retention of markets, and 
that the project of an Imperial Zollverein, in particular, is 
amistake, we cannot doubt that his disappearance from the 
scene, even for a time, would have been a heavy blow both 
to the Cabinet and the Empire. <As regards the latter 
point there is, in fact, no serious controversy. From every 
side the vast body of British Colonies and Dependencies 
send up evidence of profound contidence in their present 
manager, confidence not born, we think, wholly of the 
recent explosion of Imperial feeling, though that has 
ereatly contributed to it, but of a sense that in Mr. Cham- 
berlain they have a Secretary for the Colonies who really 
studies them, consults their feelings, and devotes his whole 
capacity and attention to making them prosperous. That 
has not been the unbroken record of the heads of the 
Department. One or two have been lazy men, inelined to 
let the permanent staff go their own way so long as they 
suggested nothing original; one or two have been absorbed 
in other branches of politics ; and many have been convinced 


| that the less the Colonies were interfered with the more 


jugation of the country; but then does it involve it? As | 


it seems to us, just at the moment when conscription is 
beginning, owing to the general diffusion of intelligence, to 
hite hardest, the belief in the necessity for the old 
mechanical discipline is beginning to give way. The Boer 

were not made fighters in barracks. The Colonials on our 
side fought as well as the Regulars. Our own Volunteers 
could in combat be implicitly relied on. The Rough Riders 
were among the best American troops in the Spanish War. 
Allowing, of course, that artillery need a special education, 
it is in good riflemen that the strength of future armies 
will be found, and good riflemen can be made without the 











rapid, and, so to speak, natural, their progress would be. 
They thought of them as trees, always growing, and forgot 
that even trees, especially tropical trees, need clearances. 
Indifference was the charge always brought by Colonists 
cuinst the Mother-country, and indifference was not only 
injurious to.the interests, but stung the pride, of the white 
Colonists, who, feeling that they possess continents, wish 
to be recognised as men with an amazing future. Mr. 
Chamberlain has made that mistake. He has 
valued the Colonies; and has taken great trouble to show 
that he vaiued them; and as he is an able man of business 
as well as a great politician, the trouble he has taken has 
produced effective results. His despatches, and still more 
his speeches, have soothed the pride of the Colonists, and 


never 


| have so modified the general opinion, especially in Canada 
I \ 


and Australia, that all thought of quitting the Empire has 
died away, and they have forwarded most valuable rein- 
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forcements to the British armies in the field with an 
enthusiasm which was entirely genuine. No doubt 
Mr. Chamberlain was fortunate in the incidents of 
the war, which stirred the patriotism of race as no 
previous incident had stirred it; but still it is true 
that when he took office the great Colonies were in a 
criticising mood, and that now they are sending men to die 
in defence of the Empire. That is a very great change to 
have discerned as possible, and to have promoted success- 
fully. It has probably doubled the immediate defensive 
power of Great Britain, besides justifying a hope that in 
the years to come she may be surrounded and supported 
by a ring of continents inhabited by peoples as powerful as 
her own. 

It is as a member of the Cabinet that Mr. Chamberlain 
is now a subject of controversy. Huis enemies declare that 
he is much too dominant and pugnacious, that he presses 
his undoubted influence too hard, that he is too often 
in favour of a policy of action, and especially, that when 
he makes speeches on foreign affairs he leaves an im- 
pression, most galling to the greater States, that he rather 
despises them. This impression is extraordinarily prevalent 
on the Continent, where Mr. Chamberlain is regarded as a 
potential enemy of the iirst class. Some little bit of 
this accusation is probably true. We incline to think 
that Mr. Chamberlain does a little exaggerate in his own 
mind the power of this country, that he is not disposed to 
make concessions when concessions might be wise, and 
that, though he does not despise foreign countries, he has 
a certain contempt for, and impatience with, the smooth 
utterances by which trained diplomatists strive to avoid 
stinging that sensitive “ honour” which in countries where 
the duel still reigus is often so unreasonable and un- 
manageable. The same peculiarity is manifest in his 
speeches on domestic affairs. Mr. Chamberlain is hardly 
a great orator in the old sense—i.e., in the sense that Mr. 
Gladstone was— but he is the most persuasive speaker alive, 
with this very infrequent quality, that his speeches per- 
suade those who read them as well as those who hear 
them,—an immense power in a country given to taking its 
political education from speeches. ‘There is, however, in 
all his speeches something of the fighting man. As he 
finishes his opponents umoug the audience sigh; but it is 
not so much the sigh of content as the sigh of men who 
have been utterly beaten in argument, and know it. And 
though this temperament is, in a perplexed world like the 
present, sometimes a little dangerous, it must not be for- 
gotten that it is the temperament of strength, and that 
what British Cabinets want is usually a tonic. Most of 
its members under both parties are aristocrats, who have 
no doubt oceasionally a certain largeness of view, but who 
seldom possess the energy or decision or determination 
to govern which belongs to the manufacturer who is 
also a politician. (There is one exception in our history 
to this rule. The Reform Bill was framed and passed 
by Whig aristocrats ; but we believe they derived their 
strength and their decision from a conviction that 
unless they could rouse the whole middle class their case 
was hopeless.) ‘The man who can lend force to a British 
Cabinet, and inake that force visible in his speeches, 1s in- 
valuable, all the more if he is not its head, for then he 
must consult and persuade, and sometimes must devise a 
centler line of action than his own unassisted judgment 
would have suggested. 

It must not be forgotten, in forming any judgment on 
Mr. Chamberlain as a politician, that he is to one party—or 
is it a section of one party s—the object of an unqualified, 
add, mualisnant, detestation. They 
cannot forgive what they call lis * desertion” of Mr. 
Gladstone upon the Home-rule question. As no claim of 
personal loyalty can compare with the claim of loyalty to 
one’s country, and as at least two-thirds of all leading 
Liberals, and much more than half the electors, expressed 
the same view, we can only attribute this picking out of 
one man for savage atiack to two causes. One is that he 
carried the Midlands with him, which was, of course, 
exasperating. The other was that the Radicals had lost a 
hope. They thought that Mr. Chamberlam would have led 
them, and recognisiig his force, expected triumph on many 


ee 
all fairness was lost in a passion of anger more comm 

on the Continent or in Ireland than in our vee 
British contests. There was not the smallest ovider, 
that he had changed his opinion, for he probably had si 
formed one till, so suddenly, the question passed out of 
the region of dreams into that of practical polities - and 
even if he had, his change was not so great as that 
of Mr. Gladstone. The malignity was born, it had 
certain effect in intensifying Mr. Chamberlain’s pugnagity 
and until the Boer War broke out it affected by reff; 
action the general estimate of his character, and even 
his powers. With the war, however, the people adopted hin 
again. They recognised his nerve, his marvellous tenacity 
his incapacity of losing hope; and though Mr. Chamber. 
lain may never be Premier, he will never while he lives 
lose his influence over his countrymen, or cease to be 
regarded as a great reserve force aga.nst a day of peril, 





THE LORDS ON BETTING. 

TIVHE Report of the Lords’ Committee on Betting is ay 

- agreeable surprise. We had looked, we confess, fo; 
a Majority and a Minority Report. Instead of this we 
have 2 unanimous scries of wise and moderate recom. 
mendations,—recommendations the merit of which lies 
qu te as much in what is left out as in what is included. 
The mischiefs produced by betting are so far-reaching that 
reformers are often tempted to invent a new offence against 
the moral law, and to treat the staking of any money what. 
ever upon an uncertain event as in itself wrong. The 
common-sense of mankind has always rejected this reason. 
ing. If the extremists are right, every instance in which 
one man takes money from another as the result of a 
wrong calculation is an act of robbery, and as morality 
knows no distinction between values, he who rises a 
winner from a rubber of whist at threepenny points is as 
great a criminal as he who wins thousaudsat Epsom. The 
ordinary human instinct rejects this as special pleading, 





and the whole method of reasoning is upset by the fact 
that the true gambler would rather lose than not play, 
This disposes of the theory that winning is robbery, and then 
gambling becomes merely one among many ways—though 
often, doubtless, a specially mischievous way—of wasting 
money. When once this conclusion has been arrived at we 
know where we stand, and this is the conclusion embodied 
in the Report of the Lords’ Committee. ‘ Although the 
Committee do not look upon betting as a crime in itself,” 
they deplore the excess to which itis carried. Betting ina 
number, probably in the majority, of cases has no connection 
with sport except in so far as the particular event on which 
the money is staked is the result of a race or aw tvotball 
match. A man may back a horse oy a football team without 
taking the faintest interest in either sport. All that he 
cares for is the fact that if the backer has luck or judgment 
he may win what to him is a good deal of money. 

Is this a matter for preventive legislation? In so far 
as it is done deliberately by men who know what they are 
about, it is not. Betting leads, no doubt, to great and 
mischievous waste of money. But it is not different in 
kind from any other variety of the same folly. A man 
may ruin himself on the turf; he may even ruin himself at 
an athletic meeting. But he may equally ruin himself i 
buying pictures or first editions, 1f he happens to buy the 
wrong ones. If the law interferes and forbids one form 
of extravagance, why should not it forbid all forms? The 
moment we have parted from the theory that there is a 
criminal element in betting which marks it off from all 
other forms of extravagance, we ure confronted by the 
argument from consistency. To forbid extravagance 
generally would be to embark once more upon the 
tremendous experiment of sumptuary legislation and to 
court the defeat which has invariably attended it. But 
betting be only a form of extravagance, how can if be 
more a subject for legislation than any other form: 
Probably the rich as a class waste more money in un- 
necessary meals, and the working men waste more mone) 
in unnecessary pints of beer, than either of them waste 
in gambling. Can the law do in the one case what tt 
cannot do in the other? hich 


This is the question wh! 





questions much nearer to their hearts than Home-rule. | 
There was no reasou whatever why 





Mr. Chamberlain should | and they have answered it very well. 


the Lords’ Committee have set themselves to answer, 
They have 10 


not think for himself like anybody else, and this reason | effect said :—‘ We cannot protect men against their bad 
why he should, that he was able to do it; but for years ! selves, but we can to some extent protect them against 
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their bad neighbours. ; ' i 
special inducements to bet from which the rich man is 
free. When the latter walks down St. James's Street, he 
knows, if his interests lie that way, where he can put his 
money on any “event” that he fancies. But he is not 
tempied to bet in the street itself. He goes to seek the 
opportunity. But in the case of the working man it is the 
opportunity that comes to seek lim. _ He is asked to bet : 
he is persuaded to bet ; he has the golden results of fortu- 
nate betting dangled before his eyes. At the street-corner, 


THE 





The working man is exposed to | 


| enumerated. 


at the office-door of the sporting newspaper, at the gate of | 


his factory, on the threshold of his shop, there is the repre- 


_may be effected. 


sentative of some betting agency eager to do business with | 


him, and full of plausible arguments to show how little he 
is likely to lose and how much he may gain. Moreover, 
this external temptation not only comes to the working 
man in forms from which the rich man is protected by 
circumstances, it appeals to him when it comes with far 
areater force. The dead level of very small means is so 


depressing that the introduction of an element of chance— | 
, political wisdom shown by the Colonial Premiers.—We 


of a possibility that a week or two hence he may open his 
newspaper and read that a race or a football match has 
jut him in possession of something over and above his 
weekly wage, something which is not appropriated before- 
hand to the very last penny—makes a difference in his life 
to which there is no counterpart in the life of a rich man. 
A bet brings the future down from some unknown space 
and places it at his very door. To all appearance he is 
like his fellows, no better off and with no greater chances. 
But in fact he is a possible favourite of fortune; his 





dreams are no longer only dreams, they are visions that | 


may soon be realised in fact.’ 

The Lords’ Committee have rightly confined themselves 
to the exceptional temptations to beiting to which the 
working man is exposed. 
method of educine the practice is t loecalise it,”’—to con- 
me.nod OF reducing che praccice 1S tO 10callse lt, O CO 


They “believe that the best | i 
; | wealth of 


fine it, that is, to places where its existence is known and | 


where no one need go unless he has the intention of 
betting in his mind, and so has passed beyond the stage 
at which the external temptation is operative. 
recommend, therefore, that “‘on any racecourse 
makers should only be allowed to carry on their business 
vithin definite rings and enclosures.” The man who 


} 


They | 


' 
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| quite admirable. 
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that this is often the case—this last penalty should be 
inflicted even for the first offence, and Lord Herschell’s 
Jetting and Loans Act (Infants) should be extended to 
ready-money betting with persons under age. 

There are other suggestions in the Report; but the 
most important recommendations are those we have 
Very real gratitude is due to the Committee 
for the moderation which characterises their Report. hey 
have confined themselves to those forms of the evil which 
can alone be dealt with by legislation, and they have shown 
that within these limits a useful and much-needed reform 
We sincerely hope that this Report will 
speedily bear fruit in the shape of a short Act of 
Parliament. 





THE STATESMEN OF THE EMPIRE. 


W°" are all proud of the Empire, and unless we are 
greatly mistaken the thing that we ought to be 
proudest of in the Empire is the statesmanship and high 


realise that the word “ Colonial” is not greatly liked by our 
oversea fellow-citizens, and we have ourselves no love for its 
Roman and un-English origin; but there is really no other 
word which will do the work, and so the best thing is to 


| make it fit the facts and be a word of pride and dignity. — 


Several of the Colonial Premiers happened to be speaking 
in London on Tuesday at different public functions, and 
in their speeches they showed a grasp of Imperial problems 
and an understanding of the essential ties that bind the 
Colonies tothe Mother-country and to each other that were 
We select as typical the speeches of the 
two men who preside over the destinies of the two greatest 
of the free nations of the Empire,—the Premier of the 
Dominion of Canada and the Premier of the Common- 
Australia. Other Colonial Premiers have 
shown no less statesmanship, but both these statesmen 


' spoke on Tuesday, and together they speak for nearly 
I A . ) 


ten millions of English-speaking men. What was specially 
noticeable in their words was the evident desire to give an 
assurance to the Mother-country that there is no need 


'to hurry matters in the Empire, or to press unduly for the 


comes into these enclosures is their lawful prey. He | 


knows what he comes for, and if in the end he is the 


poorer for his visit, he must be assumed to have found | 


compensation in the pleasure it gave him. At all events, 


whatever happens to him, it is himself, not the bookmaker, , ae 
At athletic meetings the | the old system and the old principles had not produced 


that he has to thank for it. 
case is somewhat different. Here betting is not yet 
universally recognised, and some of the evidence points to 
a genuine dislike of it on the part of the owners vf the 
grounds. But“ since the decision in the Kempton case it 
has been impossible for the police to stop bookmakers 
carrying on their trade except at the direct request of the 
proprietors of the ground, ’—a request which they may for 
obvious reasons be unwilling to make. The Committee 
meet this by a recommendation that wherever a printed 
notice is “publicly exposed by the responsible authorities 
to the effec. that ‘No betting is allowed,’ a beokmaker 
who continues to bet shall be liable to summary arrest and 
afine.” It is not quite clear whether the Committee include 
in this recommendation the prohibition of betting except 
“within delinite rings and enclosures.” But since the reasous 
which inake this provision expedient on a racecourse have 


far more furee at an athletic meeting, there can be no doubt 


tightening of the bonds that uniteus. Weare ourselves as 
strong and as convinced Imperiulists as any in the land, but 
we have always held that as the Empire had its origin in 
freedom and the free play ot political forces, so it must 
be maintained by aud through freedom. We must 
develop on the old lines, and not on new lines. If 


results so satisiactorvy, from the point of view of 
material progress no jess than of seutiment, it migh¢ be 
necessary to consider uew methods for consolidating the 
Empire. But the history of the last three years has 
shown us that there is no such need. The Empire's 


| foundations are firm, and they allow plenty of scope tor 


| growth and development. 


They will support any strain 
that can be imposed on them. We do not say that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Edmund Barton said all this in 
so many words, but unless we have entirely misread their 
speeches, the attitude which the Spectator has adopted in 
regard to the constitution of the Empire differs very little 
from their own. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier dwelt upon the magnificence of the 


| spectacle represented by the freelom of the Empire, 


that the same treatment is intended to apply to both cases. | 


More important still are the proposals about street bet- 
ting. It is this that is ‘the cause of most of the evils 
arising from betting among the working classes,” and in 
the present state of the law the police have not the means 
of putting it down. Where the bookmaker and his cus- 
tomers cause un obstruction the police can disperse them, 
aud if they refuse to move on they can be summoned and 
But w great deal of betting may go on without con- 
tion in any legitimate sense of the word, and 





until it goes this length the police cannot interfere. The 
Committee recommend that betting in the street shall be } 
made ilezal, and that bookmakers guilty of it shall be 
punished by substantial tines, and on a third or subsequent 
offence sent to prison without the option of a fine, if the | 
Magistrate thinks fit. 
beokmaker bets are children—and the Committee think 


| point Is the perfect freedom of those Conterences. 


Where the persons with whom the 


| sports, arts, and letter: 


and by the gathering of the statesmen of the Empire 
to testify to and attest the unity of the British 
Empire. Weazree: and we hold that such Conferences 
on common concerns can do nothing but good. That such 
Conferences exercise no executive power and come to few 
definite and authoritative decisions matters little. The 
meetings wud the interchange of views that take place are 
But the essential 
As Sir 
the Empire of Rome 
Empire is a 
-dividel, 
here the 
The object was 


themselves events of capital importance. 





Wilfrid Laurier s 


Was composed of slave States: the British 


ied so elo ju nily, 7 





galaxv of free nations.” ‘The Greeks, thouch se 
assembled, no doubt, in 

object was wsthetic and not political. 
* But in the British Empire, 
common-sense, the first 
to provide that 


ib 
triendly meetings, but t 


whose characteristic is strong 
object is to assert the authority of all, 
the 

fir 


e shall be no revolution in the British Empire. The 
thought is for loyalty. 


Bt Tho second is gravely to sit 
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down and discuss and debate the problems which affect us 
all.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier went on to ask what was to be 
done. “Shall the British Empire be maintained on the 
lines on which it was created, or shall new departures be 
taken?” Sir Wilfrid Laurier answered his question by 
declaring that the Empire must be maintained by the arts 
of peace and by avoiding the curse of militarism. “I am 
a believer,” he declared, “in thuse old doctrines that have 
made England great, and it is a firm conviction of my 
heart that if persisted in they will make her still greater.” 





and control of the Colonies, that if they are offered for way 
service they shall be offered freely, that there shall be the 
maximum of elasticity and of consideration of local circu, 
stances in the organisation, and that the financial burden 
shall not be too heavy. 


We shall no doubt be told two things in condemnatioy 
of our view as to the problem of Imperial defence. In tha 
first place, it will be said that we shall not get a force of 
any fighting value. The answer is,—‘‘ Look at the Colonial 
contingents sent to South Africa.” Are we sure that 





Needless to say, Sir Wilfrid Laurier does not mean by | if those bodies had been organised and controlled and 


this that the Empire and its component parts are to 
neglect the duty of self-defence and of protecting their 
rights and interests. He merely, we take it, desires to 
protest, and with all the emphasis at his command, 


| looked after by the military authorities at home they would 
have been as efficient as’ they were? Next, it will’be said 
that our proposal is not fair to the Mother-country, and that 
| the Colonies ought to do a great deal more financially for 


against the notion that the Empire cannot continue unless | the common interests than they do under the present 


it is closely and rigidly organised, and with a highly | .\ tem, 


centralised military system. 


Equally emphatic as to the unwisdom of rushing into , bear practically the whole burden of Imperial defence.” Quy. 
any hard-and-fast Imperial military system was the speech | answer is “ Yes.” 


We shall be asked, in other words, whether we 
“really propose that the Mother-country shall continue to 


We hold that the Mother-country can and 


of Sir Edmund Barton at the meeting of the Britisb | ought to bear the main burden for the present. While she 


Empire League on Tuesday. The Duke of Devonshire in 
his speech insisted, as we think too strongly, on the 
need for taking large measures in regard to a common and 
organised system of Imperial defence. As we understand 
him, at any rate, he desires to see a system at onc? estab- 
lished under which each Colony is to have its share of 
military duty and military burden apportioned to it. If that 
is so, then we must express our disagreement, and our belief 
that Sir Edmund Barton entertains a far truer view of the 
situation. “ He had heard it argued,” he said, “ that they 
should try and make some common system of defence 
between the United Kingdom and the various Colonies. 
He could wish that that were possible so far as the 
ultimate security of the Empire was concerned; but the 
first consideration of the Empire was its internal cohesion ; 
and this would be best promoted, he thought, for some 
time to come by relying on spontaneous assistance being 
given by the Colonies to the Empire at any time when its 
integrity was threatened,—a point which had been seen in 
operation within the last few months.” With these wise 
words we absolutely and entirely agree. Internal cohesion at 
present is the essential need, and nothing must be done to 
put it in jeopardy. But it would be placed in jeopardy 
if at this moment we were to attempt to get the Colonies 


| calls the tune and regulates the foreign policy of the Empire, 
it is only fair that she should pay. But it is essential 
that she should so continue for the present to regulate our 
foreign policy alone, for the Colonies are not yet prepared, 
nor are we prepared, to create a representative Federation, 
Next, we do not consider that the Colonies are rich enough as 
yet to bear the burden of Empire. Young communities look 
much richer than they are. In reality, they are necessarily 
poor, or rather, heavily burdened. They have got all their 
houses to build, their roads to make, and their railways to 








to bind themselves to adopt a rigid system of Imperial 
defence with the accompanying burdens. 

All that it is necessary to do just now is to leave the 
Colonies to organise their own admirable military material 
in their own way. 
tion should be sound and thorough for two reasons. 


| on other things. 


lay down, with the result that they have very little te spend 
All their energies go in “ settling in,” and, 
unless at a great emergency, they cannot be, and ought 
not to be, diverted from their pioneer work. Quite 
apart from size, the Mother-country can far better 
stand the strain of providing for the defence of the Empire 
than can the Colonies. In our view, it is an entire mis. 
take to try to shift any part of the burden of Empire on 
to the shoulders of the Colonies. In time, and when they 
have become settled countries, they will share our liabilities, 
Now the less we work those promising two-year-olds the 
better. What we want, and what will pay us, is to promote 
the general prosperity of the Empire, and this we shall not 
do by burdening the young and growing uations. It is 
far better to let them alone, and, as Bacon advised, com- 
paring colonies to plantations of trees, look not for 
immediate but distant results. The Colonial Premiers no 
doubt see these things clearly enough, but naturally they 


We desire, of course, that such organisa- | do not quite like to set them forth lest they should seem 
In the | selfish and grasping. It will, all the more, be the path of 


first place, it is essential to the manliness and moral status | wisdom for our statesmen to note the fact, and not place 


of the young nations of the Empire that they should be 
trained for their own defence, and should be able to let 
the world in general know that’even if they stood alone 
and were not part of a powerful Empire, they would be 
dangerous people to meddle with. Next, we desire that 
they should be trained to war in order that they should 
be able to lend aid to the Mother-country when she is 
fighting the common battles of the race. But these 
objects will, we hold, be far better attained if the | 
Dominion, the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the | 





the Colonial Premiers in a position of ditticulty by trying 
to get them to assent to accepting burdens which are, in 
truth, too great for their communities to bear. 








MR. WILLIAM JAMES ON RELIGIOUS CONVER- 


SION, 


N ‘R. WILLIAM JAMES, the great American psycholo- 


gist, has written a book on “ The Varieties of Religious 


other Colonies develop their own forces on their own lines | Experience ” (Longmans and Co., 12s. net). In it he 


and are not pledged to any hard-and-fast system. 


i . Once | asks, “ What are the 
they were so pledged we believe that the people of the | jg their philosophic significance ? 


religious propensities, and what 
?” Mr. James does not 











Colonies would begin to find the preparations a burden, to 
allege and resent the interference of the Home Govern- 
ment, and generally to show dissatisfaction of a kiné 
which would make a homogeneous military scheme, 
though much better on paper, much less satisfac- 
tory in practice. 
own responsibilities directly and to deal with them 
directly, and not to be dry-nursed in military matters by 
the Mother-country. Of course the Colonial statesmen, 
being sensible men, will in certain particulars insist on 
homogeneity of organisation. For example, they will adopt 
the same or a similar rifle and the same cartridge. They 
will also see that their artillery conforms as far as possible 
to the Imperial standard. Again, they will employ the 
services of British Imperial officers in the work of inspec- 
tion, so as to maintain in years of peace the full efficiency 
of their forces. The essential thing, however, is that the 
forces shall in all matters be under the entire management 


We want the Colonies to feel their | 





| deal with any one sect, or even with any one religion; he 
| deliberately puts both theology and ecclesiasticism on one 
' side, and considers only “the feelings, acts, and experiences of 
‘individual men in their solitude so far as they apprehend 
| themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider 


| the divine.” If we look, he says, on man’s whole mental life 
'as it stands, the part of it of which rationalism can give 
| account is relatively superficial; and he maintains that the 
general basis of all religious experience is the fact that man 
has a dual nature, and is connected with two spheres of 
thought, a shallower and a profounder sphere, in either of which 
he may learn to live more habitually. In thus attributing the 
| phenomena of religious experience to the reality of a sul- 
conscious self, Mr. James in no way seeks to shake the theory 
that such experience may prove a direct relation between God 
and man, it being from his point of view likely that “if 
there be higher spiritual agencies that can directly touch us, 
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eS 
the psychological condition of their doing so might be our 
possession of a subconscious region which alone could yield 


access to them.” 


The most interesting chapter in the book, and to our mind 
the key to the whole, is the one on conversion. Here Mr. 
James lays before his readers many piecesof religious biography 
pelonging to the past and the present. Roman Catholies and 
Evangelicals, Unitarians, Christian Scientists, and even one 
or two Buddhists, are made to offer their contributions 
to the subject, and he concludes that “under all dis- 
erepancies of creed there is a common nucleus to which all 
experiences bear testimony.” Tt is not easy to epitomise such 
close reasoning as Mr. James’s,—for his evidence and his 
arguments we must refer our readers to his hook, merely 
dealing here with his econelnsions. The contradictions within 
and without us—the struggle between our two natures and the 
conflicting facts of the world—cause, he believes, the mental 
distress in which so many thinking men live or have lived at 
some period of their lives, Conversion he takes to mean 
some sort of unification of these conflicting elements,— 
a reconciliation not arising from reason but from insight. 
Exactly what creed is adopted by such converts is not a point 
which mterests Mr. James; the fact which is for him of so 
much significance is simply this, that those who experienced 
this reconciliation “did find something welling up in their 
inner consciousness by which their extreme sadness could be 
overcome.” That those who have been in the “mystical 
state” of conversion find it absolutely authoritative and con- 
vincing is, Mr. James considers, reasonable enough. They 
have no reasonable cround, however, for demanding that those 
outside this state should accept their revelations uncritically ; 
but the fact of the commonness of their experience does 
establish a presumption that the visible world is part of a 
more spiritual universe from which it draws its chief sig- 
nificance, and that “the conscious person is continuous 
with a wider self through which saving experiences may 
come.” The usual effect of such experience, whether it be 
sudden or gradual, is the “sense of the presence of a higher 
and friendly Power,” “the disappearance of all fear from 
one’s life, the quite indescribable and inexplicable feeling of 
an inner serenity,” 


This theory of the subconscious self whose triumph is con- 
version, whose conflict produces doubt, is, to our mind, 
intensely interesting and suggestive. Is it possible that this 
self knows, not the facts of creeds, hut the fact at the 
bottom of all creeds, its own relation to God? May the 
doubt which expresses itself to-day in the restless study of 
history, science, and ethics in their theological bearings be in 
its essence nothing but an effort to recall and realise something 
already known,—a great mental effort analogous to the small 
mental effort we make when we search our minds for a lost 
name? If we have intuitions at all, says Mr. James, “they 
come from a deeper level of our nature than the loquacious 
level which rationalism inhabits.” Such a theory is in no 
way opposed to Christianity. It would even explain 
many mystical passiges in the New Testament. “ Whither 
I go ye know, and the way ye know,” said the Christ Who 
was returning to God. 


regard to themselves and their Master, which possessed 
them after He was gone testified to the spiritual 
truth of His words. If there were not in the mind 


of man some hidden knowledge, some instinct that he 
is in the hands of a friendly Power, could he go on 
through life as cheerfully as he does? ‘Take away this sense 
of reliance, and what have we? Nothing in front of us but 
blank darkness, containing the possibility of the greatest 
suffering, both mental and physical, for ourselves and those 
we love,—the certainty of parting, the probability of annihi- 
lation. Yet most men, even of those who from reason or in- 
difference have no assured faith, do not see life in this light. 
Is it because they know by instinet that which their reason 
refuses to confirm? Perhaps we have all at times vaguely 
desired to be what is usually called “converted,” that is, we 
have envied those who are able to accept without eavil the whole 
hody of dogma declared necessary by any Church, Yet if some 
higher Power could offer to destroy our judgment, and enable 


us to believe what we think we know is not true, the sacrifice | questions which they had to solve? It is interesting to look 


aa 2 ; el 
The Disciples immediately denied | 
this knowledge; yet the complete sense of security, both in | 











would most likely appear to us in the light of a sin, and we 
should very probably refuse this illegitimate peace. 

But what if the essence of conversion is outside these 
declarations of Churches, if they are merely the joyful guesses 
of those who have realised the one “excellent certainty”? If 
to be converted is “ the attainment of an altogether new level 
of spiritual vitality,” surely such conversion every man must 
desire with his whole heart, for, as it has been truly said, “to 
recognise our own divinity and our intimate relation to the 
Universal is to attach the belts of our machinery to the power- 
house of the Universe.” Most of us in the present day are occa- 
sionally torn between two theories of life,—the theory which says 
that the hairs of our head are all numbered, and that all the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves have a particular meaning 
for us as individuals; and the theory which teaches us that we 
ave powerless in the meshes of inexorable law, which will 
erush or spare us as the case may be, law so far-reaching 
that it can control the stars, so minute that it regulates the 
quiverings of every blade of grass. The conscious self 
in the one, the subconscious self in the other. 
Is there any possible unification of these two ideas ? 
Not, we believe, within the grasp of the human reason, but 
perhaps within the bounds of spiritual possibility. Do we 
not all believe in both free-will and predestination? Js truth, 
then, not one? Certainly; but that one is too large for us to 
conceive of, and the pieces we are able to grasp appear to ug 
to be many. But how does this triumph of the subconscious 
self come about ? There is, according to Mr. James, “ docu- 
mentary evidence” that it comes in various ways,—suddenly, 
as if by miracle; gradually, as if by nature. It comes at all 
periods of life to persons of all opinions, One of the 
commonest forerunners of this triumph is a sense of utter 
weariness, of incapacity to carry on the struggle any longer, a 
ceasing to care. “Our emotional brain centres strike work, 
and we relapse into temporary’ apathy. So long as the 
egoistic worry of the sick soul guards the door the ex- 
pansive confidence of the soul of: faith gains no entrance; 
but let the former faint away, even for a moment, 
and the latter can profit by the opportunity.” Such 
a erisis may occur to individuals or to communities. 
For instance, at the time of the Reformation the weary up- 
holders of the right of private judgment, having reached what 
Luther called a state of “ godly desperation,” found peace in a 
new sense of knowledge and certainty which could not be exactly 
defined in words, and which took expression in a crude perver- 
sion of the doctrine of the Atonement. Is it not possible that the 
Western World is once more on the eve of a great revival, 
whose forerunners are the prophets of psychology, not of 
a new Reformation which will create a new Church, but of 
a new inbreathing of the Spirit which will revive the spiritual 
life of all the Churches,—a time when men will pause in their 
hot pursuit of evidence, and read each in his own heart ‘the 
Word” which St, John realised to he God. 


believes 





COLLECTIVE PUNISHMENT. 


tig facts relating to the supposed incendiarism at Sand- 
hurst, and the punishment by rustication of twenty- 
nine cadets, among whem whoever is guilty of the crime of 
arson is imagined to be included, are not pleasant reading. 
Possibly all that is known to have occurred, or even alleged to 
have occurred, has not yet been made public property; but if 
the story of the fires as it has been published is substantially 
correct, it is as difficult to understand the action of the 
authorities as it is easy to find in it one more illustration of 
the supreme injustice which can be inflicted by cellective 
punishment. The facts, shortly stated, are these. Five fires 
have occurred. The first two happened on April 23rd in the 
quarters of C Company. The third fire broke out on May 7th 
in the quarters of A Company, the fourth on June 7th ina 
room between the quarters of Band C Companies, and the fifth 
on June 25th in a room occupied by three cadets belonging to 
C Company. Although an investigation was held in eack of the 
five cases, the guilt was not brought home to any individual. 
The whole affair, in fact, was a mystery, and so it seemed 
likely to remain. 

What was the position in which the War Office authorities 
found themselves on June 26th, and what were the 
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at the matter for the moment from their point of view, rather 
than from that of those among wh n the guilty person is 
believed to be numbered, because ine problem which was 
before them is an admirable instance of the difficulty in which 
responsible persons occasionally find themselves. Something 
had gone wrong, and it was their business to set it right; 
there was a guilty person to be punished, and it was their 
business to inflict punishment; further, there was clearly a 
serious danger to be feared, and that danger it was imperative 
for them to avert. First, then, they knew for certain—or 
practically for certain—that the fires were not accidental, but 
were caused deliberately. Second, they knew that they must 
have been deliberately caused by one or more of a certain 
number of persons; that is, that if all the cadets and servants 
at Sandhurst could be collected inside a ring-fenee, then the 
guilty person or persons would be inside the fence. Third, they 
knew that they had to fear, and that it was their duty to avert, 
the very serious danger that the College might be burnt down. 
Each of these pieces of knowledge suggested 2 corresponding 
question. First, if the fires were the deliberate work of an 
incendiarist or incendiarists, was there evidence to show that 
this was due to general disalfection, or to the wickedness of 
one or two individuals? This question seems to have been 
answered. There was no disaffection ; the cadets had been work- 
ing in good relations with the officers inauthority over them. The 
fires, then, were the work of an individual, whose attitude towards 
the authorities would not represent that of his companions. 
Could they, then, find out who this guilty person was? 
Apparently they couid not, for he had not been discovered 
even after five separate investigations on the spot. But if 
they could not find out who he was, how could the danger 
that the College might be burnt down be averted? It could | 
be averted, they seem to have decided, by doing their best to 


Therefore they rusticated twenty-nine cadets of C Com pany 
in the belief that one of the twenty-nine was guilty. 


Lord Palmerston once said that there was no more dangerous 
frame of mind than that of the man who, having it borne in 
upon him that “ something must be done,” was in a tremendous 
hurry to do something, no matter what. Without going so 
far as to say that the action of the War Office authorities 
could not be defended on any grounds whatever, we certainly 
think that their action was wrong. Nobody would deny, of 
course, that in a military institution like Sandhurst the 
strictest and severest discipline must be preserved. But has 
it been preserved? It has not, and could not have heen. 
Discipline is preserved when the guilty are promptly punished. 
It is subversive of discipline when the innocent suffer. But 
in this particular case it is, in the first place, not even certain 
that the guilty person has been punished. He may or may 
not have been among the twenty-nine cadets punished : it is 
not proved that he must have been. Still, even if he were 
among them, even then the injustice done to the innocent is 
so overwhelming us absolutely to outweigh any advantages 


> 


which may be gained by the punishment of the guilty. In 
one or two cases, we are told, the prospects of a career in the 
Army have been destroyed; in many cases the pecuniary loss 
entailed to the parent by having to send the boy back to 
Sandhurst for another term will fall heavily upon purses 
already overburdened; in every case the loss of six months’ 
seniority will considerably hamper the young officer in the 
future. And in the case of every cadet at Sandhurst—boys 
who in after years will have to command men, and must win 
their respect and preserve discipline by showing a strict sense 
of justice—all these have had it indelibly impressed upon 
their minds, before their career cun be said properly to have 
begun, that in certain cases discipline can only be maintained 
by the punishment of a large number of persons who are 
innocent to ensure the punishment of one whois guilty. That 
is a bad lesson to have learned. Lastly, even if it could be 
maintained—as we think it eannot—that it was necessary to 
uphold discipline at whatever cost, and that discipline has 
been actually upheld by this punishment, still there remains 
which was believed to be present at 
twenty-nine cadets were rusticated 
The guilty cadet, if he is one of the 


the fact that the danges 
Sandhurst before thy 


has not been removed 


a 
| ment justifiable at all? If so, when can it be justified ? The 
| answer seems to us plain. Collective punishment is justifiable 

only in the case of collective crime. When, for instance, dis. 
satisfaction in a regiment has led to saddle-cutting, and when 
it is certain that not one soldier alone has been runnino 
amuck, but that the regiment as a whole is in a state of ‘a 
discipline, it is right and necessary that the regiment ag » 
whole should be punished. If, again, at 2 public school tha 
Head-Master has reason to believe that the school as a whole 
is insubordinate, or sympathises with an act of insubord). 
nation committed by a particular boy, then he is justified jy 
punishing all the boys by stopping “ leave,” or by any other 
means he thinks right. But to punish collectively when jt js 
certain that the act for which punishment should he exacta4 
is the work of an individual, for which no one else is respon. 
sible, is merely a confession of weakness. ‘ We xre not si rong 
enough to prevent this offence being committed, the authori. 
ties, in fact, say to those whom they punish, ‘nor have we the 
power to find out who committed it; but to show you that we 
have at all events some power, we shall punish you all.’ That 
is the attitude of the incompetent governess, and it is almos; 
impossible for any person in authority to adopt it and to 
maintain the respect of those under him, Occasionally, of 
course, an extremely strong man can afford to do what g 
weaker man cannot; but in the vast majority of cases the 
attempt to bring a guilty individual to justice by punishing 
innocent and guilty alike means shecr disaster. The simple 
fact underlying the whole matter is that it is unjust. To 
reduce the thing to an absurdity, suppose that a certain kind 
of * Hooligan” outrage continued to be committed in a certain 
street night after night, and that nobody could find out the 
offender. Suppose that the Home Secretary were suddenly to 
swoop down on that particular street with a large body of 
constables, and have every person in it, man, woman, and ebild, 
dragged off to prison, with a view to making sure that im. 
prisonment should be inflicted on the one “ Hooligan” who 
committed the outrage. Of course the idea is farcical. But 
it is a very fair parallel to what has happened at Sandhurst, 
and the attendant circumstances at Sandhurst eall for far 
more serious uttention than those in which injustice is 
inflicted by other forms of collective punishment, those, for 
instance, with which schoolboys and undergraduates aw 





familiar. When the “leave” of a school is stopped nobody 
is really hurt; it is only an inconvenience which the boys 
think a nuisance, and which they would gladly see removed,— 
yet which, by the way, they usually prefer to suffer rather 
than “sneak” of one of their companions, Again, when a 
large number of undergraduates are “sent down” at the same 
time the affair is commonly regarded more as a joke than 
anything else. But when the prospects of a number of boys 
starting on a career are damaged for life it is another thing 
altogether Collective punishment for an individual crime is 
always, strictly speaking, unjust; but the injustice is not 
always grave. There are occasions, however, when injustice 
is so flagrant as to be intolerable. 





THE USES OF LAKES. 

Q® FRANCIS BACON was all against having pools in 

a garden, as “they breed flies and frogs.” Superfine 
people improved on this, and went on to criticise the artificial 
lakes made to add to the scenery in parks and near 
country houses of the higher magnitudes. Some suid they 
were “sham lakes,” a phrase very much in vogue about the 
time that the “romantic” novel was in greatest favour. 
Others cried out 2gainst their expense, and said they were of 
no use; others that the water was stagnant, and that the mud 
accumulated and smelt unpleasant. Some even drained the 
lakes which their ancestors had made, and planted flower-beds 
and gardens on the sites, Yet they continue to be made, and 
it is quite impossible to fill their place in landscape with any 
adequate substitute. At the same time, the old lakes grow 
prettier and more natural every yeur, their use and manage- 


the 


ment are much better understood, and in a summer like t 





present many of them are the mosi delightful additions of a!l 


the amenities which surround a beantiful old English house. 





twenty-nine, will return to Sandhurst next term. 
} . . ’ . ! 

Apart, however, from the particular question of the Sand. | 
hurst fires, the general question arises,—Is collective punish. | 


Move than a century ago one of Lord North’s family, thea 


| and now settled in Suffolk, published in the “ Annals of Agn- 


culture’ an essay on the usefulness, beavty, and proper main- 
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tenance of moats, 2 common addition to East Anglian | firs, oaks, giant alders, long grass slopes, reed beds, and water 


houses. All that he says in praise of moats can be said, with 
much besides, in praise of lakes, 
lake the better, because the waters then cleanse themselves 
gud never go foul, while they support a vastly greater 
quantity of fish-life. But from Virginia Water, the largest 
artificial piece of water in England, to the meres and lakes in 
ordinary vountry parks, there are very few which are not the 
most attractive spots on the estates which they adorn. 


The larger and deeper the | 


Their practical use is very considerable, and might be | 


ouessed from the fact that our ancestors, long before the days 
of ornamental gardening, made lakes, They were not usually 
of great size, and most were more of the class of ponds. 
Bu: the monks at Beaulieu made a very fine lake just above 
their Abbey, damming up the river at the head of the tidal 
waters, and converting it into a beautiful mere, which was 
doubly useful, both to supply the water-mill and as a great 
reservoir for fish. Lakes act at once as part of the drainage 
system for rainfall on an estate, and as a most valuable 
source of water supply in a series of dry summers such as 
has been experienced lately. Millions of gallons are stored 
in them, where, with trees round and quantities of water 
plants on the sides and surface, evaporation is at a minimum, 
and the loss is often partly restored by the drip from the trees 
indews andfogs. In hundreds of cases cattle have been brought 
from different and distant parts of the estate, or from adjacent 
farms, and put into parks where a fine lake lies, that the beasts 
might have water easily accessible at ali hours of the day; and 
considerable prices have been paid for “ boarding them out” 
in this way. Modern pumps and water-raising machinery 
have now made them play s very important part in house 
supply also, though not for drinking purposes, as, except in 
the North, the water is seldom of the kind suited to modern 
ideas of what is desirable for the table. But the supply for 
he fireemains and tanks and for cleaning and gardening is 
now usually pumped up from the lake. It forms a reserve in 
dry seasons, even for the house, when the well or spring falls 
low, and it would otherwise be necessary to economise in that 
eyer-increasingly used article, fresh water. They were for- 
merly, and in some cases are, and will be even more notably, 
a splendid source of food for a house, and of varied and 
interesting sport. Where the water is suitable, it is 
sible to fill a lake with rainbow trout and perch, so as to 
provide a supply of the best class of fish all the year 
round, the perch being in season when the rainbow trout are 
“off.” There are few more suggestive sights than to see a 
twenty-five-acre new lake covered from end to end with the 
rings made by rainbow trout rising all over it. 


pos- 


The old | 


: pe : | quite helpless for a time, and a number of these dropped by 
owners used to look on a lake as a kind of fish reservoir, and | | : Pl % 





| flowers as no mere imagination could put intoa picture. At 


finer still, 
° 1 
in the hot 


} 


wind 


the beginning of the month, to make thing 


hundreds of acres of hay, new cut, were drying 
sun, filling the whole air with 
was carrying the pollen from the myriad flowers in the 
hav, and scattering it over the lower levels of the lake like 
gold dust on the water. 
their heads (at last) in the sun, the lilies, reeds, 
me-nots, and all the rest of the water-nymphs’ fower-carden 


The young 


perfume, while the 


With their feet in the water and 


irises, forget 


were rushing into flower according to their kind. 

heads of the smaller bulrush. with slim brown-ve 
the young reed-feathors, and the gi hits of the sedge 
llow iris, which stood out against 


lvet spikes, 
yD uprig 
just overtopped the 5: the rest; 
exactly of the shape of the fleur-de-lis 


of the natural gardens round the lake, 


on the Oritlamme. These 
are the mixed borders 
Another device not made by hands looked almost a * 
Several little islets, a few feet square, stood out of the water, 


‘ Be 
set-piece, 


each covered with a mass of the longest, greenest, and shiniest 
rushes. On the edge were forget-me-nots, and that bright- 
red ragged robin that grows by the water, and in the centre 
of and mixed with the rushes a delicate white cruciferous 
blossom, growing at about equal distances on thin stems 


| branching everywhere, giving the appearance of frost crystals 


| scattered among all the green rush setting. The 
| fringe was not continuous. 


flower 
For long intervals the grass came 
to the water’s edge, and the cattle could drink where they 


pleased, as the lake came brimming up to the lip of the grass. 


| Along these flats the half-wild Canada geese and their broods 


take them out of this into stew-ponds merely to keep ready | 


and handy for the table. We are not quite so practical 
now. being keener on stocking our lakes for sport than on 
keeping the fish for table. We noticed recently an old 
stew-pond abutting on a lake. The pond had been drained, 
but never planted, and the whole of the bottom made as 
splendid a piece of foliage garden as could be seen. It was a 
mass of various greens, light green sedge down the sides in the 
wildest profusion, mixed with various tall bright flowers, dark 


green bulrushes down the centre, and huge grey teazles, red 


1 


frog-bits, and the giant water-dock. The ground was quite 


dry, too, though no doubt it was damp at the bottom. It | 


this were mowed down, and the water once more let in, it 
would give fish-food for years without subsidising from 
outside, 


The steady increase of wildfowl in England shows on these 
lakes more than anywhere, for it is there that they harbour 
in the day. The possession of a large sheet of water means 
that good wildfowl-shooting may nearly always be secured 
there, if the water is only disturbed oceasionally, Artificially 
reared wild duck ave also a useful kind of stock, for which 
The 


the lake is as useful as are the covers for pheasants. 
large artificial lakes are also a store 


Waters and shores of 
of natural history scenes, 
persons suspect that such things are part of the regular 
aspects of Nature. One of the finest old Tudor houses 


in Essex, not greatly less in size than Audley End, has the | 


come to preen their feathers, a long business with waterfowl, 
which seem to pass almost every single feather throngh their 
bill. In the bays between the reed-fringe were the young 
wildfow]. ducks of various kinds, coots, dabchicks, waterhens, 
“surprises,” such as might be 
expected near a lake of such unusual size and beauty. 
People who keep faleons know the various accidents which the 
flight feathers of birds meet with during the critical period 
One of the inost 
vexing of these mishaps is when a falcon refuses to feed 
or is ill when it is growing a pair of flight feathers. 
During the foodless day the growth of the feathers is not 
nourished, and what is called a “starve mark” comes right 


and cyynets, and one or two 


when they are growing from the sheath. 


across the web, and sometimes over the shaft, causing the 
feather to break later. The falecon’s feathers usually come 
out in pairs, one on each wing, so that the bird is never “ lop- 
sided,” and always hasa majority of flight feathers serviceable. 
Geese and ducks, especially the former, tend to shed their 
flight feathers almost simultaneously, which makes them 
the Canada geese lay about. Apparently, the pen feathers 
of the geese suffer in the same way as those of the falcon it 
the bird which is growing them goes without its dinner. 
Three quill feathers, dropped by the same bird, had a strong 
“starve mark” right across both webs, which in places were 
almost attenuated to nothing. These Canada geese were very 
wary, independent birds. They nested on an island, being 
quite aware that they were not viewed with favour, and 
managed to bring off a very large family just before orders 
were given to take their egys. They swam in the middle of 
the lake in the most suspicious way, evidently well able to take 
eave of themselves. 

Lake heads are always interesting, but this one particularly 


;so. The feeding stream entered through a thick swampy 


| 2 
grove of alders and aspen poplars. 


The leaves of the quivers 


ing aspens, with their specially arranged stalk, were trembling 


; in the breeze incessantly, and the lower branches were full of 


and that in districts where few | 


ye Ea } . : *" 1 y . > 
icdltvional attraction of a magnificent lake running for some | 


three-quarters of a mile through the park, very broad, very 
deep, and set underneath such a splendid frame of old Scoteb 





small warblers and whitethroats. In the reeds the reed- 
warbler as well as the sedge-warbler was in full and in- 
‘ir young, and 
broods in the 


cessant song; reed-buntings were feeding tl: 
dubchicks were rustling with their piping 
rushes; and what apparently was an albino 
Two or three fumilies of great 


moorhen dis- 
appeared in the thick cover. 
crested grebes were diving in the centre, and on the margin, 
where the water was shallowest and warmest, shoals of roach 
were “tailing” Lead downwards; 
were exploding with alarm when pike went p: 
minutes. The mallard drakes were all in e 
and looked dowdy and black; but in winter they will be 
swimming in hundreds on the waters, with strange ducks 
attracted in their nightly flights, 


while hordes of little bleak 
every few 


% : 
‘lipse plumage, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


THE LAST SCENE AT PRETORIA. 


{To tar Epitos or THE “Spectator.”] 


S1tr,—There can be no. question of Lord Kitchener's capacity | 


eh 
were told that every regiment, corps, and unit in South Afrieg 
was represented to-day. This was not so—indeed, it was in. 
possible it should be sothere were many regiments and corps 
men from whom one looked for in vain. But considerj ing the 
time available for collecting these men, the British Army j in 


South Africa was wonderfully well represented. All regis 


as a stage-manager. It is an element in his character of ments and corps within reach of Pretoria had, as far ag ong 


which: too little notice has been taken. He showed his powers 


that way more than once in his Soudan campaigns, as witness | 


Ferket and the Athara. One is safe in saying that no one in 
England had the smallest conception that any important 
operations were preparing until they received the news of the 
accomplished facts. The denouement in each case was unex- 
pected and dramatically complete. Those who went to Omdur- 
man in September, 1898, will tell you that the Gordon Memorial 
Service at Khartoum was appropriately effective; it marked in 
the most fitting way the ending of a long story, the retribution 
for a grievous fault,—a scene well managed and dramatic. 
And to-day’s ceremony, the Thanksgiving Service for the 
restoration of peace, fell behind none of Lord Kitchener's 
scenic triumphs. The curious mental figment which at the 
instigation of journalists “the man in the street” has set up 
and labelled “ Kitchener ’—the “man of iron,” such as he is 
supposed to be—would ex definitione be above such displays 
and pomps. He would hold them as trivialities unworthy of 
his notice. If he permitted a celebration of his triumphs, 
he would remain away himself and depute some smaller 
man to do and receive the honours. 

Putting aside the question of what amount of truth lies in 
the estimate of Lord Kitchener as ruthless and unbending, it 
is clear that he is far cleverer than his critics and public 
imagine, and has a far shrewder grip on the foibles and 
sentiments of the ordinary man. It has been a long-drawn- 
out war. Many people had waited for the end until they 
thought it would never come. Good judges of war in general, 
and the Boer War in particular, had announced with every 
appearance of confidence that the end would come in such- 
and-such a month, or even on such-and-such a day. The 
capture of De Wet—which had seemed a certainty more than 
onece—the Middelburg Conference, the end of the cold weather 
of 1901, all these events had been put forth at one time or 
another as destined to end the war. Now at last it had come, 
and men asked for a visible, tangible sign of the fact, some- 
thing that would impress their memories better than a bold 
announcement in a newspaper, something that would serve in 
the future as a terminus a quo. It is a very natural and 
human instinct, this demand that important events shall 
be marked by a pageant, and Lord Kitchener intended to 
gratify the instinct to the full. 

Nor was the stage unworthy of the occasion. The winter 
sunshine of South Africa—which shines every day and all a4 
for four months, from May to August—shone brightly al 
through the day. The night had been cold, of course, ai 
there was a faint morning mist, which vanished as the sun got 
stronger. No wind, a clear sky,—the weather contributed its 
fair share to the success of the pageant. Church Square, 
which bas looked upon not a few famous men and memorable 
doings during its short existence, is not ill-suited for a hig 
display. It is spacious and possesses two fine buildings. True, 
its symmetry and usefulness are largely spoiled by the Dutch 

church in its eentre,—an erection in ‘Carpenter's Gothic.” As 
the church is rather to the west of the actual centre of the square, 
and consequently thrust somewhat between the Government 
Buildings and the Palace of Justice, its presence cramps and 
narrows “the very portion. of the-square where open space is 
most needed. This was very apparent to-day, for troops were 
packed twenty to thirty deep in the more open part of the 

quare to the east, because of the restricted space immediately 
in front of the Government Buildings. Still, the locale was 
iter than one has any right to hope for in the 
iift, South Africa. 

But the setting and scenery are of no import without the 
actors. In they poured. Down each street came solid 
from all sides at a swinging 
They threaded the 
streets, turned the corners, and were in their places at once, 
st weeks and months in rehearsing | 


90d enough, |} 
land of make-s! 











columns of men sweeping 
guick-step. No baste and no confusion. 


7 


as if they had spent the p: 





this very performance. The massing of these men spoke 
volumes for the Staff officer in charge, whoever he was, You 





could see, sent a detachment. 


Standing on the platform in front of Government Build. 
ings, you can see the vast crowd of men, five thousand to six 
thousand strong, facing you in a deep hicatthie: A goodly 
gathering to solemnise the end. Jrresistibly you thought of 
an earlier ceremony in the same place,—that of Tuesday, 
June Sth, 1900, Time had passed, and many things had 
happened during the two years. Nothing had changed in 
the outward scene,—no building had been added, and the 
gaunt pedestal of Peterhead granite was still there, unfinished 
yet, to mark the lesson of “ Life's Litile Ironies.” But the 
leaders were changed. The then Chief, the “ Little Man” 
whom officers and men alike had worship ped with a frantic 
devotion only just “ ~— side idolatory.” has long passed away 
from South Africa. General Pole-Carew, most handsome 
and courteous of ee ee lives in the wealiaaiae of those 
present that day, as he spurred his horse to the front and 
ealled for three cheers for Lord Roberts, has likewise 
departed. Gone, too, is General Tucker, without whose per. 
sonulity the campaign would have been far duller than hag 
heen the case. Nor are the brieade leaders here to. day: 
Inigo Jones and Stephenson, Maxweil and Bruce H; amilton, 
and by far the most — able of them all. Smith-Dorrien —next to 
the Chief, the best soldier present at that days parade. Eyen 
the Staff has somes from end to end; hardly one of the old 
svemiibeiie remains to-day, Lord Sitchonse’s very A.D.C.’s are 

iltered; he has dropped the two smart, well-groomed sutel. 
= a of them a sailor, by the way—who waited on hi: 
orders in the days of two years back. Even the regiments 
who took part in that earlier parade seem absent; you look for 
their badges in vain. Gordons and Camerons are here, but it 
would be idle to ask for Canadian Infantry or C.I.V.; and 
peer out as you will, you can nowhere see the pink helmet. 
bands of the Essex or the slaty-blue helmet-bands of the 
Derbys. Detachments are present—but bardly prominent, you 
would say—from the Yorksbires and the Welsh. the reziments 
who with the Essex and the Buffs achieved at Driefontein 
perhaps the most beautiful infantry attack of the whole war. 
But there are compensations, On that Tuesday there were 
no mounted men present,—they were fully occupied in hold. 
ing the outposts round the town and in pursuing big guns 
long since removed by rail, But to-day they were present in 
hundreds,—cavalry detachments from a dozen reciments, 
men of Thainernolits Mounted Infantry and Kitchener's 
Fighting Scouts and Damant’s Horse—the “Tigers “—and 
of a score of irregular corps besides. Here, too, were men 
of the Artillery Mounted Rifles,—strange conjunction of 
words, How the “Right of the Line” have hated their con. 
version into another arm of the Service, and how heartily they 
will rejoice at being restored to their beloved guns! Yes, 
there were great contrasts between that parade, wh 
many had thought to he the end, and this of to-day, when 
the end has at last come. 











Turn we to watch the man who has brought about the end, 
and to whom—as well as to Peace—we are assem)led to do 
honour to-day. Very solemnly he strides on to the platform 
and salutes the thousands of men presenting arms to him. 
The hospital sisters who are to receive the Royal red cross 
step forward, and Lord Kitchener turns round to invest them 
with it, so that now we can see his face. He has put on 
weight since first he came to South Africa—I do not mean 
that he has grown fat, but he is certainly a stone heavier—the 
mottling of the face has grown more pronounced, and the face 


| itself has broadened its outlines. Contrast it with the best- 


known photograph h of the man, taken when he was still Sirdar, 
probably in the year 1896, when be had just been madea Major: 
Greneral, and you will see the difference plainly. The flesh of 
the cheeks and round the line of the jaw has become more 
pronounced,—the face might almost be called putty. “He is 
in high good humour to-day; gone is the man one has geen at 
wayside stations questioning Commandants us to their defences 
and available strength; gone, too, the impassive pillar whom 
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ai aie always, asthe fight developed itself in the plain below 
or on the distant kopjes. Each sister as she steps up has to 
have the cross pinned to her dress, and the pleasure Lord 
Kitchener took in this was curious to watch. His fingers 
were clearly not expert at pinning badges on a woman's 
dress, and he fumbled a little over the first one or two; but 
the smile with which he went through his task “haunts me 
still.’ It was the smile of a schoolboy, pleased to he able to 
pay a welcome attention to the other sex, but rather shy and 
gauche all the same at the unaccustomed duty. 

But with the beginning of the Thanksgiving Service you 
emiled no longer. It was impressive to the full, The hymns 
of which the service was mainly composed were well chosen, 
and throughout there was an entire absence of any triumphing 
over men who were beaten, of any desire to make it hard for 
the conquered. Everything, the words of the service, the 
demeanour of the men, the address of the Archbishop of Cape 
Town, spoke a sober rejcicing, not at victory over the enemy, 
but at the achieving of peace,—the desired end after so many 
labours. Every item in the service had been chosen person- 
ally by Lord Kitchener, and showed the chivalrous spirit in 
which he had conceived the whole oceasion. As he had 
rejected the idea of a march past, which might suggest exulta- 
tion over the beaten enemy, so he had refused to select any 
hymns which suggested triumph or conquest. It was a testi- 
mony to the man’s self-restraint, to the statesmanlike way in 
which he regarded his achievement,—a testimony, too, to the 
sobriety and breeding of the race. One thing only might have 
been improved: the singing of the men. There was not the 
volume of sound one expected, and clearly some among the 
men were not singing at oll. This was the more to he 
regretted, because Lord Kitchener had the day before attended 
and superintended a species of choir practice with most of the 
detachments present; for him, one would think, a novel duty. 
Still, this blemish did not, somehow or other, detract from the 
solemnity and impressiveness of the scene. 

Tt ended to the strains of Kipling’s “ Recessional,” most 
fitting of all endings, with its warnings against over-confidence 
in national strength. And then the men flowed away, West 
and South and East. Then you felt for the first time what it 
meant—the breaking up of those who had come to be to you 
as old friends, the sundering of a brotherhood in which you 
had a part, however small it may have been—and the fact 
struck you with a feeling of the keenest, bitterest regret. It 
is good that a costly war should be over, good that our best 
lives be no longer spilt and squandered over the insatiable 
South African veld; but it was a regret none the less. These 
men whom you had seen and known in a thousand different 
scenes had come to be part of yourself, and now you were to 
see them no more. For—incredible and even horrible as it 
may seem to those at home—this war has grown tc be a 
personal possession, s‘ mthing that one can scarce imagine 
as not existing, something that one is sorry. genuinely sorry, 
tolose. The waste, the cost, the loss of life—you do not see or 
realise these things while you are in the middle of the struggle, 
while you are gambling with your own little stake yourself. 
Unconsciously you had slid into a habit of thought and life in 
which war seemed the natural and normal existence. Some- 
thing had made the past two and a half years pass pleasantly 
enough, and when the end came you woke to the fact that 
what had made them pass pleasantly was—war. When you 
looked back over the immediate past, you saw what had given 
the zest to the Jast thirty months,—marech and fight and cold 
and hunger and good-fellowship ; the glory of the open road 
and the unspeakable chances of it all, of this “ gambling of 
the gods.” All experiences look tame and of no moment in 
comparison with this, perhaps the only life really worth living. 
It is all done with, shut off from you ina moment by a few 
scratches of the pen, and before you stretches out a drab vista 
of bourgeois comfort and perfect safety, good quarters and 
soft lying. All this flashed across you as you left this last 
scene and went a little way with the columu whose road lay to 
the east, the pipes playing a last farewell. The good life was 

ended for ever, and as the men passed it passed too, not to 
return, unless perchance—and the men, you note, are march- 
ing eastward—the mysterious Frontier, full always of bound- 
less and unexpected possibilities, may hold within it another 
chance of sharing in the strife and endurance, of again living 





uber in the old days standing behind Lord Roberts, | 


| 


ihe “crowded hour of glorious life” without which the world 
would be a poor and “ seusnal” thing indeed. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Pretoria, June Sth. p. ¥ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








ROMAN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin.—Is it not the case that the Catholie understands the 
soecal side of religious life, and the Protestant the individual 
ide? and are not both important’ In the affairs of the 
nation no responsible statesman would advocate the indi- 
vidualism of Mr. Auberon Herbert or the Socialism of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, The extremes are wrong because they are negative. 


o* 


Individual freedom must be combined with social responsi- 
bility. Is it not equally important that the Catholic and the 
Protestant sides of life should be seen to be complementary 
and not antagonistic to each other? For both ave in the best 
sense positive and useful for a healthy life-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gloucester. OsWaLD YOUNGHUSBAN». 
‘Thére is truth in our correspondent’s contention, as all 
Tair-minded and tolerant Protestants would admit. We fear, 
however, that the chief authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Communion would hardly agree as to the essential need of 
Protestantism which our correspondent lays down. We hold 
that there is room, nay, need for many and diverse forms of 
hristian faith, and that “God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
lest one good custom should corrupt the world”; but in view 
of the Pope’s complaints as to the activity of Protestantism 
in Rome, and the tone and temper of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
public utterances, it is difficult to think that the opinion as to 
Protestantism expressed by our correspondent is their opinion, 
We lope, however, we may be wrong in this supposition— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE TERMS “CATHOLIC” AND “ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Gainsford in your issue of July 5th claims “ for the 
followers of the Pope” the sole right to be termed Catholics. 
He bases the right upon antiquity. But history is against 
him. He forgets Justinian’s Code, in which it was decreed 
that all believers in the Trinity should be called Catholics: 
“Hoe est, ut secundum Apostolicam disciplinam, Evan- 
geliique doctrinam, Patris et Filii et spiritus Sancti 
unam deitatem sub pari majestate et sub pia Trinitate 
ecredamus. Hane legem sequentes Christianorum Catholi- 
corum nomen jubemus amplecti” (‘“Codicis Justiniani,”’ 
Liber Nonus, Nuremberg, 1488; Tit. I., fol. iv., recto”). 
It was Ignatius who said, “* Ubi Christus, ibi Ecclesia,” and the 
Bishops at Basle declared: “ Ecclesia Romana non est universa 
sed est de Universitate Corporis mystici,’ &c. (Appen. Cone. 
Basle, Sacrosanct. Generali). The followers of the Pope 
have merely a concurrent right to the term “ Catholic,” in 
common with the Anglican, Greek, Presbyterian, Noncon- 
formists, and others who worship the Trinity. Pope Gregory, 
who sent Augustine as a missionary, defines the Church ag 
one flock under one shepherd, and that skepherd Christ. 
All that flock are entitled to the generic term * Catholic.” He 
never wrote that the whole flock was under an earthly 
shepherd, and that shepherd the Pope.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
E. Garnet Man. 


Walton-on-Thames. 





[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Mr. Gainsford writes: “The Church is both ‘ Catholic’ 
and ‘Roman,’ the former in extension, the latter in concentra- 
tion. But it is not ‘Roman Catholic,’ as implying the exist- 
ence of more than one Catholic Church.—an absurdity.” 
With this statement it may be interesting to compare one 
of the articles of the creed of Pope Pius IV.: “Sanetam 


Catholicam et apostolicam Romanam ecelesiam omnium eccle- 
| I 








siarum matrem et magistram agnosco.” The “absurdity ”-of 
which Mr. Gainsford speaks is, I submit, embodied in the 
symbol which is commonly regarded as the official Creed of 
| the Roman Communion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

BensaMin Morrert. 





Carrickmacross. 
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(To tre Envrtor or tae “ SprctaTor.” 
S1r.—No one objects to the name “Roman Catholic” in it 


- a 
expect an American to talk of the United States, nor do we 
3 | speak of their citizens as anything but Americans. Noy can 


true meaning of “Catholic and Roman.” What is objec- | you expect to hear invariably of Great Britain and Treland 
tionable is the use of “Roman” as an adverb qualifying | What is important to remember is that “Britain” and “ Grea 


* Catholic,” a misuse that challenges the exclusive right o 
the Church of Rome to the title “ Catholie,’—a right, as 


pointed out in the Spectator of July Sth, hers by the | live he where he may.—I am, Sir, &c., 
commonest usages of society, without reference to theology. 


—I am. Sir, &e., W. D. GAINSFORD. 


Yacht ‘ Leander, Cowes Road. 





{To THE Epiror or THR ‘* SprcTaTor.’’} 
Sir.—Why should we not call ourselves “ Protestan 
Catholies ” ? 


from Roman Catholies and Greek Catholics.—I am, Sir, &e., 
EB. ASHLEY. 


(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir.—In the Creed of the Council of Trent the term “Roman | 
Catholic” is used. There can be no discourtesy in applying | 
to a Church the epithet employed in its own most solemn 

document. And itis hard to understand how any member of | 
that Church can say that the term was invented and first used | 
in opprobrium, that it connotes what is untrue, or that it is | 


an infringement of their trade-mark.—I am, Sir, &c.. 
JAMES WHITE, 


Bromley College, Kent. Chaplain of Bromley College. 





THE ALLEGED NEED FOR PROTECTION. 


(To THE Epirorn or THE “SpERcTATOR.”] 


Srr—Will you allow one who is by no means a Pyo- 
tectionist to make a few observations on your article in the 
Spectator of July 5th entitled “The Alleged Need for Pro- ' 


tection” ? You write :— 

“As long as we do not forbid the banns by a high tariff, no 
foreign nation can ever grow rich and prosperous without 
benefiting us commercially. .... . It will either buy our qoods 
with other goods, or else will hire our capital with those goods.” 


But there is a third alternative conceivable, an alternative 


which many people believe is already operating on a growing | 


scale, and may ere long operate on a much larger one. 
Surely it is possible for the nation which supplies us with 
goods to pay ztself with our capital, and so dispense with 
the costlier alternative of “hiring” (and incidentally paying 
interest on) its borrowings from us. That as a matter of 
fact America—the country to which your article specially 
refers—has been doing this of late years appears indisputable. 
Putting this aside, however, and admitting for the sake of 
urgument that the creditor nation will have to “hire” our 
capital with its goods, your words involve a fallacy unless you 
ure prepared to maintain that it is pretty much the same 
thing tous, as a nation, whether our capiial is invested at 
home by ourselves or abroad by others. This I can hardly 


believe that you would seriously maintain, I may add that | 


M. Yves Guyot’s article in the current Contemporary Review is 
shot through and through with similar, and even worse, 
fallacies.—I am, Sir, &c., ANTI-FORMULA, 


[The proof that we are not living on our capital is to be 
found in the fact that instead of diminishing, it is increasing 
every year in amount. If it were wasting, how could not only 
the Income-tax but the moneys liable to the Death-duties be 


constantly increasing in amount? Money had far better be | 
profitably invested abroad than unprofitably at home. But, | 


as a matter of fact, there is still plenty of room for the invest- 
ment of capital at home.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“ENGLAND” INSTEAD OF “BRITAIN.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”'} 


i 


S1r,—A subject of the King of Great Britain and Ireland can no | 
more speak of “ Britain” without arrogance to Ireland than he | 


can of “ England” without arrogance to Scotland and Ireland. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh seems to be rather particularly guilty 


of this—whatever it may be—as his protest reads as if it were 
made in the interests of Scotland and not of Scotland and 
Ireland. I may say that I wrote three times to the Scotsman 
to ask for an address in Edinburgh where I could get a Scotch 
Royal Standard, and so small is the demand that the Scotsman 


found it not worth while to put in my letter. You cannot! school will continue the lmes of Roedean, in which a pupil 


f | Britain” are not accurate any more than “England” ; also thai 

I) every descendant of Agincourt and the Armada is English, 
A. F, P, 

[ We do not think that our correspondent is right in belieyino 

| that “Britain” does not include Ireland. Under the mediaeys| 

Latin nomenclature the island of Great Britain was Magna 

; . . . . wee 

' Britannia, while Ireland was termed Parva Britannia 

* Britannia” included both islands, as does also, of course, the 

t term “the British Isles.” “ Britain” and “the British nation” 


ieee : oy ought to satisfy all ony within our are therefore the correct expressions, and include the whole 
Church, and would at the same time sufficiently distinguish us | United Kingdom.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
! 
| 


| [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—At dinner to-night your statement came up that the 
word “ Britain” was neither so euphonious nor so attractive 
by association as * England.” By unanimous vote of twelve 
|itf was declared more euphonious.—* Britannia ” unequalled, 
s for association, this was decided to be merely as the 
individual was or was not English. To the Scot “ Scottish,” 
to him of Wales “ Welsh,” to the Irish “Ireland,” to the 
American “ America,” would each respectively he more attrac. 
tive. It was also decided that the word “ Briton ” was perfect, 
short, pithy, gritty, and very appropriate for the national 
characteristics, much more so than the e/nmsy word (this said 
by an American) * English” or “ Englishman.”’—I am, Sir, 
&e., ANGLO-AMBERICAN, 
July Sth. 





THE GREEK AND ANGLICAN CHURCHES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
, S1z,—In the notice of my book, “Imperial and Royal Corona. 
| tions,’ which you published in your esteemed paper on June 2lst 
| you were good enough to note with pleasure my good wishes 
' for friendship between the Greek and Anglican Churches, 
; You added, however: ‘On our side there need be no diff. 
| culties as long as we do not surrender our liberties. But are 
there none on the other? Would not a bride of the Anglican 
| Communion be required to renounce, not to say anathematise 
it, were she to marry an orthodox Greek 2” Allow me to say 
' that I see no reason for any surrendering of liberties. It has 
| already been pointed out in the well-known “Answer of the 
| Great Chureh of Constantinople to the Papal Eneyelical 
on Union” that in the period covered by the seven 
Oecumenical Councils the Church of Britain, like the other 
| Churches of both East and West, was totally independent and 
| self-administered. Why. then, in the happy event of a reunion, 
| should the Anglican Church surrender its liberties and inde- 


| pendence? As regards marriages, a bride of the Anglican 
| Communion is not required to renounce, and much less to 
'anathematise it, when about to marry an Orthodox Greek, 
What is required in Greece, as well as in Constantinople and 
| in Russia, is the obligation to bring up the children as members 
of the Greek Church, and nothing else. Royal marriages, 





| however, are regulated by vadsons d'/tat, and it is on this 
| ground that 2 Russian Emperor must belong to the Rus 
1 


Church, in the same way as an Italian Queen must belong to 
the Roman Church.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
EvustatuHivs METALLINOS, 
Archimandrite. 
Greek: Church, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


[We are sorry to have fallen into the error corrected Ly 
our correspondent, and delighted to find that it was ap 
error.—Ep. Spectator. , 








THE TEACHING OF GIRLS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SpEctTaTor,’’] 

Srr,—In connection with the Conference of Government 
school teachers now assembled at Johannesburg, it may 
interest your readers to learn that a scheme is on foot to 
| establish a centre of English secondary education in that city. 
| 

| 


Two ladies, Miss T. Lawrence and Miss K. M. Earle, are 
shortly about to sail for the Cape, with the intention ot 
jforming in Johannesburg a branch of the well-known 
Roedean School for Girls in this country. The branch 
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ee . . . 
may either complete her studigs or matriculate for the Uni- 


sersity, and in which due provision is made for outdoor games 
and exercise. So that our friends in the new Colonies may 
now, if they please, avail themselves of an opportunity of 
civing their children an English education in Africa. 
Hitherto the South African bas suffered under the same 


hard necessity as the Anglo-Indian: parents who desired an | 


English education—and all it connotes—for their daughters 
must needs face the prospect of a separation of four or five 
years’ duration. And this hardship, which is part of the 
price of Empire, and which has been deeply felt and patiently 
endured, may in the near future be avoided.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Brighton. L. Copr Cornrorn. 
[We are heartily glad to hear that the daughters of parents 
ef wealth and position in Johannesburg are to have the 
opportunity of heing educated in South Africa by ladies com- 
petent to vive them the best form of teaching and training. 
We wish the school every possible success, and trust that it 
will be frequented by Boer as well as British 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


girls.— 





A WAR STORY. 
[To Tum Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—It is possible that you may care to print the following 
little true story. It was written to his mother by a sapper 
soldier-lad at the front, since dead. He and two mates had 
become separated from their company, and for three days 
they wandered over the veld, vainly trying to rejoin. They 
had eaten the little food they carried with them and were 


almost starving, when, seeing a lonely farmhouse in the | 
distance, they went up to it in the hope of finding something | 


to eat. It was, however, deserted and empty, except for a 


“Jittle cat,” which easily allowed itself to be caught. Of | 


course, the first idea was that this could be killed and cooked ; 
but, though one after another each lad passed it to his mate, 
no one of them could “get up his heart” to kill the little 
thing, and they let it go free. Searching the ground of an 
empty fowlhouse, they coutrived to scrape up a few handfuls 
of maize, and boiled it for a meal. The next day they suc- 
ceeded in rejoining their comrades.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OncE THE Lap’s SunpDay Ciass TEACHER. 





THE WEST INDIAN DISASTER. 
[To THe En:tor or THE ** Spectator.” } 
Srr,—In your issue of May 17th, which has just reached me, 
you say in the “ News of the Week” that “St. Lucia, Dowi/néea 
italies mine], and Barbados are drowned ina heavy rain of 
dust.” As an inhabitant of Dominica, I feel obliged to call 
your attention to a slight 
Dominica, being situated to the north of Martinique, has 
had absolutely no heavy fall of dust, and except for the ocea- 
sional distant booming as of a battle at sea, and for a few 


refugees who landed here and were duly cared for, we should | 


scarcely have known that the catastrophe of St. Pierre had 
been enacted. Our two sulphur springs are quite normal, 
and our Boiling Lake is accustomed to swallow the water 
in its basin and to eject it again. Even the slight com- 
motion caused by throwing a stone into its bed will often 
cause the water which was absent to spout up and fill 
the lake basin again, so that its emptiness at present causes 
us in this island no uneasiness. 
West Indian Disaster” you say, amongst other things: “ They 
the voleanic outbursts} will impair it [the prosperity of the 
West Indies] a little, because they will check the investment 
of capital there.” TI hope those interested in such investments 
may see this letier, for should they not do so they may 
imagine that Dominiea is suffering from the effects of the 
eruption in Martinique. As I said before, this is not the ease 
inany form or shape. We are no more affected here than 
England when on May 23rd a_ Renuter’s telegram 
unnounced that the voleano of St. Pierre-de-Varennes, which 
had always been considered extinct, had frightened the 
ighhourhood by rumblings accompanied by tremblings.— 
R. CELTHURST. 








[ am, Sir, &e., 
Reigate, Dominica, B.W.I. 
NAPOLEON'S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 
{To Tur Epitor or THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 


Sin,—There are one or two points raised by your reviewer in 


the Spectator of June 28th where the indications of error, to | from an American friend may prove interesting to your 


misstatement,—namely, that | ; ; : 
| should he an expert in calligraphy ? 


j 


! ae aaa 
In the article entitled “The | Athen 


be useful to the criminal and instructive to your readers, 
might to the advantage of each be more fully defined. Von 
Moltke.—The “ Von” is said to be a “ snobbish superfluity”; 
but why? Is the use of a title always so, or is it only when 
a certain altitude is reached that men, like May-flies, cast 
off the last shreds and patches of their “nymph” bodies 
and become to posterity Bacon or Bunsen, Montaigne or 
| Moltke? But if that were so, why do our leading historians 
| continue to speak of De Ruyter, a name for all time more 
significant to an Englishman than Von Moltke? Bright still 
speaks of Van Tromp, and indexes him under “V.” Why 
should Chambers in their “ Biography” give Van Dyck under 
“V” and Van Eyck under “E"’? Shall we get De Wet in the 
“D's” in the next volume of the * Encyclopaedia,” or will he, 
like De Witt, have to welter in the “W's” 2 What about De 
La Rey ? ies, their two Elizabethan proto- 





After three centuri 
types still figure as Shane O'Neill and Hugh O'Neill, under 
the letter “O.” I find in Bright's “ Historv” (Part IV., 
p. 480) :— General d’Aurelle had set the army of the Loire 
in motion and had won over Von der Tann, at Coulmiers, the 
only real victory won by the French during the war. Moltke 
! recognised the danger.” D’Aurelle is for euphony, but if 
Moltke, why Von der Tann? By the way, Napoleon used to 
translate the “Von.” ‘ Vous étes un homme, Monsieur de 
Goethe”! he said at Erfurt,—which brings us to the Duke of 





Sare- Weimar. Here perhaps, however, in the absence of an 
adequate “ hoffiihig ” library, I fail to find my error. If Karl- 
August didnot marry Louise, sister of the Emperor Alexander, 
, Who was his wife? De Ménéval (as Sherard calls him) cer- 
tainly speaks of her as sach. The Duchess was, from Jena 
days onwards, one of Napoleon’s beaux-ideals, and our Princess 
| Charlotte was another,—both proofs that he was not such a 
bad judge of feminine character after all. He told Caulain- 
court in 1815: “ This Grand Duchess of Weimar is an extra- 
ordinary woman. She has the talent of a clever man.” 
| Respecting the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, I was con- 
verted by Bignon long before I saw Mr. Oscar Browning's book. 
England ecovenanted to withdraw from Malta, France from 
Naples. Which kept her word, and to which was war the more 
advantageous ? As was recently pointed out by Mr. H. 
W. Wilson (Monthly Review, April), Napoleon was caught 
napping, and France was unprepared. I wish to apologise 
here, as I have done elsewhere, for the slip in the quotation 
from Lord Acton,—he said genius, not goodness. As to the 
delinquencies of Feuillet de Conches, I confess absolute 
ignorance. Aubenas is my authority that the Baron’s 
“science and authority in the matter of autographs is well 
known”; surprising to find that a forger 
The history of crossed 
cheques shows that a forger’s utterances may he sometimes 
accepted, and even utilised to advantage. The diary of events 
was intended to be suchas would interest or influence Napoleon, 
not Josephine. It could be made much more useful if any of your 
readers know of some contemporary time-route from Paris to 
the leading towns of the Continent. By allowing for the 
extra speed of Napoleon's couriers, the Diary would then show 
what world-history was before Napoleon at the actual moment 
that he was penning not only the twelve-score letters to 
Josephine, but the thirty thousand others which, as the 
has recently pointed out, require to be collected and 
HENRY FoOLJAMBE HALL. 


and after all, is it 


annotated.—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE LATE LORD ACTON. 

[To THE THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Referring to the very interesting letter in the Spectator 
of July Sth on the late Lord Acton, I should he greatly 
indebted to you if you could let me know where the list of 
ninety-eight books which he drew up could be obtained.—I 
am, Sir, &e., J. MaLtwoop. 

3 Perham Cresevit, West Kensington, W. 

‘The list has, we understand, never been published, though 
it is greatly to be hoped that at some future time the late Lord 
Acton’s literary representatives may be induced to allow us to 


EDITOR oO 


present it to our readers.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN AMERICAN ON LORD KITCHENER. 
{To tue Epitor oF tur *SPrecTaTor.” 


Sirn,—The accompanying extract from a letter received recently 
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-— | 
readers, as bearing testimony to American opinion on Lord | 


Kitchener and American interest in the South African War | 


and sympathy for us. I therefore venture to forward it to 
you for insertion in the Spectator should it seem to yor 
advisable to do so.—I am, Sir, &e., ‘ 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


“And is not the peace news good! And has not ‘my hero, 
Lord Kitchener, covered himself with glory? It seems to me he 
has shown greater qualities than were even suspected in him. He 
has proven himself a statesman and a diplomat, as well as a great 

> 
general, I think him one of the most remarkable men in history. 
As Steevens says, ‘the man who has sifted experience and cor- 


rected error; who has worked at smallthingsand waited for great; | 


marble to sit still and fire to smite : steadfast, cold, and inflexible ; 
the man who has cut out his human heart and made himself a 
machine to retake Khartowm. And believing in an 6verruling 
Providence who directs all things, I feel sure ‘it is because he has 
subdued the passions and the heart within him that he has fitted 
himself to he led by the higher Will. He has been, not only in 
the Soudan, but in the Transvaal, ‘the Mahdi, the expected.’ 





THE HABITS OF THE TRIPPER. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF TNE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Some years ago you inserted a letter from me on the 
habits of the tripper. One of his worst offences is scattering 
filthy paper and smashing bottles. He goes everywhere now ; 
on the Quantocks there are notices imploring him not to lame 
and I had to remove a 





cattle and horses with broken gk 





quantity of it last week from the turf round Tennyson's monu- | 


ment at Freshwater hefore it was safe to sit down. 
down Forest not long ago I saw some people eating their dinner 


In Ash- | 


and amusing themselves by letting bits of the paper in | 


which they had wrapped it fly across the Forest till they were 
stopped by the gorse in flower. The tripper probably does not 
see the Spectator, and it is useless, therefore, to appeal to him 
through its columns, The holidays are beginning. May I 
suggest that those of your readers who, like myself, are forced 
to go where others go, should, as often as they can, piously 
pick up the glass and paper (the latter with a stick) and put 
thein at the bottom of the nearest diteh or hedge ? 
becounes covered with earth, and paper will rot and disappear 
in the winter when it is stuffed in the vround, 


mend our neighbours’ ways, we can help to obliterate the | 


trace of them.—I am, Sir, &e., W. Hate WHITE. 





FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATO 2.” 
Srr,—Will you allow the suggestion that ii.e three should 
meet ina calm and loving confidence that the reign of God 
is the reizn of Infinite Perfection? And most certainly, as 
you say, the worst intellectual enemy of any such confidence 
is superstition of any sort. May Tadd that I saw a splendid 
simile the other day ? 
said a great man who understands our times, “are like the 
fingers and thumb. 
take but a poor grasp.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lrelund, WALTER SWEETMAN. 





COUNTRY HOUSE LUXURIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."”] 


allowance of water for a considerable time was three pints for 
all purposes daily, and during all his period of service he 
shared half a bucketful of water with three others for washing 
purposes. Not being an early riser, he was generally fourth 
at the bucket, and the Eau de Lubin and Eau de Cologne were 
lost in the Eau de Sunlight Soap. Such luxuries were as 
absolutely unknown before Ladysmith as they are in my 
country house.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
A MoTHeEer AnD A Hostess. 





ALL-NIGHT COFFEE-STALLS. 
[To tur Epttor or tue “ Spectator.”} 
Srr,—Whilst looking down the Spectator in our public library 
yesterday, I read with pleasure the thoughtful little poem by 
Mr. P. Neuman on what the Mill Hill boys intend doing about 
* near the spot where young Mr. Spicer 
was ‘done to death” by some London roughs. This set me 
thinking. I have another suggestion to make, and that is,— 
give the police power to clear away from our London streets 
the all-night coffee-shop man and his stall. They are not 


placing a “Settlement 


The glass | 


If we cannot | 





“The Christian religions and reason,” | 
| authorities might refuse to regard our South Ai 


If either side is wanting, the hand ean | 


| officers who have returned from South Africa. 


ar 
wanted, and only harbour the worst of night-birds. The early 
morning curriers—newspaper, post-office, or market workey— 
are alveady catered for at the respectable licensed houses that 
open early near our main railway-stations and markets, ° 4, 


| . ; . ., € 
' regards the little huts that.one meets with on our leading high. 
aes 


roads, say five miles out of the Metropolis, these need not ha 
interfered with. They are a boon to the waggoner on his 
way to the early Loudon markets.—I am, Sir, &., 
A MEMBER OF THE LONDON Society oF Composrrozg, 
Hornsey. June 6th, 








POETRY. 
eb 2s 
THE ENGINEER. 
“MIDST maxims’ click and rattle, 
Quick-firers’ crack and scream, 
Dazed with the lust of battle, 
Half blind with smoke and steam, 
Men face the flying shrapnel, 
And dare the bursting shell, 
When every gun's a shambles, 
And all the deck a hell! 


But pent and caged, unknowing 
Which way the fight incline, 

I keep my engines going 
Beneath the water-line, 

No praise or blame to spur me 
Tn this my hour of trial, 

I stand and grip the lever, 
T stand and watch the dial. 


I know no battle-passion 
To set my blood agiow, 
I work in sober fashion, 
But if we fail, I know 
That boiled, or flayed, or stifled, 
Or mashed amongst the gear, 
T die, a “* mere non-combatant,” 
An unknown Hngineer, 
J. H. K. Angry. 








BOOKS. 


THE REFORM IN ARMY TRAINING,* 
[First Novice. } 
Ir has lang been questioned how far the late war should he 
recarded as of instructional value for an Army which is 
primarily trained to meet Continental troops and Continental 
methods. If fears have heen expressed that the military 
un eX 
periences as any guide whatever to the conditions of civilised 
war, it is because of the prevalence of this view among so many 
We have heen 






| told again and again that the Boer did not fight according to 
' the rules of the game, that kopjes and dongus are peculi:r to 
| South Afriea (a statement which is surely quite erroneous), 








Str.—When my son—zn‘ officer—served in South Afriea, his | that tke climate, the poverty, and the vastness of the country 


t s 
required a style of Sclbing and made serviceable a stamp of 
troops Which a real European war would find worse than 
useless. 

The Commander-in-Chief, however, to whose prompt recog: 
nition of altered conditions and fearless adaptation of himself 
therete we probably owe our retention of South Africa, bas 
set our doubts at rest in these two important text-books, 
While we can trace ‘no tendency to overdo South African 
experiences, the hooks at once recognise that the far-reaching 
changes in the system of training laid down are necessitated 
by recent improvements in firearms and by the introduc: 
tion of smokeless powder, and that _these phenomena will 
present themselves in all future wars no less than they did in 
South Africa. 

In his preface to the Imperial Yeomanry Training Lord 
Roberts tells us that— 

“The power of the defence to meet frontal attack has been 
materially strengthened by the long range of modern guns and 





* (1.) Infantry Training (Provisional), 1902,—(2.) Imperial Yeomanry Train 


ing (Provisional). Published Odicially, 
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a 
jes, and by their rapidity of fire, while offensive operations have 
beett ‘rendered more complicated and hazardous by the difficulty 
Na locating the position and estimating the numbers of an enemy 
ps <ted under cover in the direct line of'advance. ..... To avoic 
aanaee loss, it may be assumed that, except under very special 
jreumstances, a much more open formation will he adopted in 
future for the front lines of attacking and defentting forces.” 
The result is that the difficulties of command are intensified. 
The leader even of small bodies of men can no longer control 
aud direct his men by word of mouth,--often not even by 
nal. Hence the increased demands upon the private 
We will quote the preface to the Infantry Trelacng :— 


soldier. 
“Yoden fighting makes heavy demands on every individual 
highest to the lowest. Not only must the 
superior oificer poszes3s the tactical skill conferred by, practice 
aud professional zeal; but the subordinate leadér must be 30 
aceustomed to responsibility as to. be capable, when necessary, of 
using his own judgment to further the general plan ; and the 
oldier of acting with intelligence and resolution when thrown’ on 
h ..... The backbone of a thorough military 
raining is the careful and gradual instruction of the individual, 
officer or soldier, in every duty he may be called on to fulfil, 
and the development to the utmost of his mental and physical 
powers. But such development is impossible unless free play is 
siven to individual intelligence and initiative ......0U 
are not te degenerate into mere machines.” 


a | 


engaged, froin the 











his own resources. 








Such is the spirit that animates the first real attempt at a 
rational training. Drill and discipline, though they have 
their importance, especially 
of recruits, are relegated to their proper position of means to 


an end, and the first place is given to intelligence and 
resourea, and to the proper delegation of authority. It has, 


in fact, been rec snised that we have reached one of those 


constantly recurring cycles in the history of the art of j 


war in which drill gives way to maneuvre and the highly 
vate of thinking individuals. 





organised machine to an agy 
The system of Frederick the Great, which has more or less 
held the field for a century anda half, was finally overthrown 
on the battlefields of Natal. It was pure chance that the very 
tacties which the modern rifle has imposed should have been 
:o singularly suited to the military traditions and natural 
But it is greatly to the credit of the 





instincts of the Boers. 





paign have been able to free themselves froin a faulty system, 
and so adapt themselves to the changed conditions that, in 
spite of many very natural reverses, they should have been 
able to stand victorious in the end. Indeed, we helieve that 
the South African Campaign is the solitary instance in history 
of a feat which, while perhaps not a strong testimonial to the 
thoroughness with which the old system was taught, bears 
strikiug testimony to the activity and resourcefulness of our 
national character, 


We will pass to the manuals in detail. The most far- 


reaching change in the manual of Infantry Training (it is | 
significant that the old title Infantry Drill is thus changed) | 


£5. 


is the substitution of the company for the battalion as the 
unit, whether of organisation, instruction, cor maneuvre. The 
Drill Book of 1896 had already made considerable progress in 
this direction; that now before us emphasises and amplifies the 
change, and brings out the all-importaut reason for a reform, 
the advantages of which have been grasped in the German 
Anny for some years :— 

“The company from it3 size and organisation is the best school 
of instruction in all field duties, and in it both officers and non- 
conunissioned officers will be trained to accept responsibility and 
to use initiative with judgment. 


important link in the chain of co-operation in battle. 


carried out by its own officers and non-eommi 
out undue interference on the part of theirsuperiors ...... and 
their advancement in the service will depend upon their success. 
The battalion commander is responsible that the company com- 
maniers are thoroughly instructed, and he supervises, but should 
not lay down, the methods which they employ to train their com- 
panies.” 





In the company itself there is a latge delegation of authority. 
It is divided into four sections, or eight squads, or sixteen 
groups, and each of them is led by a non-commissioned officer 
or senior soldier, who may have at any time to assume the 
Excluding the “three 


full responsibility for his command. 
officers, no fewer than twenty-eight men are thus exercised in 
the divection and contro! of troops in the field. Thus not 
+ 
. 


yle ie th tiJeczt rhytir elie 11 > 7 obtaine La hex 
culy is the fuilest fighting value under fire obtained, but there 


itish Army that officers and men should ina single cam- | 





| structors must be sp 


i - .- . 
‘attempting his conversion. 


is little fear that any force will, as happened so often in the 
earlier stages of the war, be paralysed for the loss of trained 
leaders. We would endorse more particularly the reminder 
to company commanders as to the grave responsibility which 
resis with them, aiid no less the sorely needed warning to the 
field officer never to trespass on the proper sphere of action of 
his subordinates. It is repeated again and again that the 
company officers and non-commissioned officers are not to he 
“mere passive executants of definite orders,’ they are to have 
“a free hand and ainple opportunities of exercising their men.” 
The battalion commander “ does not lead in the field one unit. 
His duty is to divect and supervise the action of eight inde- 


|; pendent companies.” 


The training of the company is to be in part theoretieal, in 
part practical, and the practical part of the day's work is “in 
all cases to he preceded by a short lecture to all ranks by the 
company commander on the exercises to he carried out.” The 
battalion commander at the end of the course is to hold a 
thorough examination of each company in turn, and each 


, examinationistolast fora wholeday. Thesyllabusofinstruction 
| at the end of the book is entirely of a practical service nature, 


the men? 


and deals only with the war duties of the soldier, In thi: 
respect it compares very favourably with the ridiculous Appen- 
dix B to the 1895 book, which contained a course to he given 


: ning! | by the sergeants, and confined almost entirely to barrack and 
when dealing with the lower class | 


routine duties. 
Part TV., which is devoted to “Infaniry in Attack and 


| Defence,’ embodies most of the excellent Part V. of the old 
| book, and contains comparatively few additions cr alterations. 


It lays down no new principles, but is more in keeping with 
the elementary parts of the book, of which it is the crown and 
complement. Q@nee more the vital importance of an active 
mind is emphasised :— 

* Constant practice of a stereotyped formation inevitably leads 
to want of y, accustoms all ranks to work by rule rather 
than by the exercise of their wits, and cramps both initiative and 
intelligence.” 





last! 


The dangers of mane@uvres are adinirably brought out :— 

“In peace exercises, where blank cartridges take the place of 
bullets, the inherent and paralysing defects of a normal system 
may easily escape notice; in war they betray themselves in 
waste of life and failure.” 

There is nothing new in all this,—it is the emphatic manner in 
which the truism is formulated that shows how imperfectly the 
principles already established in 1896 are considered by the 
Commander-in-Chief to have been assimilated by his Army. 
There is more condemnation of the Natal Campaign in the 
quiet phrases of this small hook than in all the stirring 
passages in The “Times” History of the War,—and, we must 
add, more hope of definite reform. 

’ It is when we come to the drill proper that the difference 
hetween the old system and the new is most evident. The 
old familiar figure of the drill-sergeant, with his rasping “ As 
you were!” his patter of cautions, and his insistence upon 
word-perfection and quadrille-like exactitude of movements, is 
definitely banished :— 

“ A word-perfect knowledge of the drills is valueless unless it is 


; combined with a facility in imparting that knowledge, and in 





i correcting faults. It is to this that in- 
cially trained. Simultaneous action is on no 
account to be specially aimed at in the early drills—and the com- 
mand ‘As you were’ is not to be given for the purpose of estab- 
lishing this. Pertection in the actions of each individual soldier 


rapidly detecting an 





It is the largest unit that can | is the point to aim at; when this is attained, uniformity tollows of 
he directly coutrolled under fire by one man, and is the most } itself. 
The | 
training of a company exerts an infiuence on the efliciency of | 
infantry on service which it is impossible to overrate; it is to be | 
ioned officers with- | 


Or again:— 

“Instructors should be encouraged, in giving the details of the 
different movements, to use their own words. So long a3 the 
instruction is clearly understood by the men, it is quite im- 
material whether the phrasing of the manual is adhered to.” 

We fear that with the tradition of centuries upon him, the 
drill-instructor will find his new task a hard one. What will 





he think, for instance, of the eminently practical commands: 


“Lino that hedge; scatter!” or, “‘ Down George Street; quick 
march! "—both of them absolutely correct in the view of the 
new book? But we have no fault to find with that book for 
When the victorious German 
Army returned in 1271, the drill-instructors are reported to 
have told their men that, having done with fooling, they could 
now turn toa little real dvill. Infantry Training, 1902, comes 
as a timely warning to our returning Army. 

Further points about the new hook are the incorporation of the 
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new rifle and firing exercises, with special sections on firing at 
moving objects, and snapshooting; the reduction of the manual 
exercises toa minimum; and the curtailment of the amount 
of ceremonial drill required from the bulk of regiments. At 
the same time, we regret the omission of the admirable tactical 
chapters of the old book on advanced and rear guards and 
outposts, which were excellent reading in themselves and 
probably formed the best treatise on the subject that has ever 
been written in forty-two pages of duodecimo. A separate 
volume dealing with the tactics of all arms is in print, but this 
will be far less accessible to all ranks than a short chapter 
incorporated into the Drill Book itself. 


We note that the formation now adopted for the infantry 
attack is that tried, we believe, for the first time at Elands- 
laagte, and used with suecess by Lord Roberts throughout 
his campaign. The men are to be in lines of skirmishers 
extended at “effective” range (for the rifie from fourteen 
hundred to six hundred yards) at from six to twenty paces 
interval, while reinforcements are to be continually sent for- 
ward until superiority of fire is attained at decisive ranges 
(under six hundred yards). We can hardly challenge tie 
matured opinion of experienced soldiers, but we question whether 
against 2 determined and numerous enemy such a system of 
attack would sueceed. It has at least been known to fail 
more than once even in South Africa. The disadvantages are 
obvious. Only the first line can fire at all, whilst all the lines 
in rear are simultaneously targets for the enemy's fire. With 
the flat trajectory of the modern rifle this is a serious matter, 
and as the tendency of all shooting is to be high, depth would 
appear to be more vulnerable than want of interval. We 
speak with deference, but are nevertheless inclined to 
hold that the days of the old line are not over. In 
South Africa Lord Roberts’s frontal attacks were hardly ever 
more than demonstrations,—while the Boers recoiled before 
his turning movements. The British couid not afford the 
heavy losses that a successful frontal attack has long been 
known to cost. Nor did the tactics of the Boer riflemen ever 
contemplate resisting such an attack to the end. In a 
European war, however, there must be a limit to indefinite 
flanking movements, and the victory will rest with the army 
that is able to succeed in a frontal attack, which on one 
part of the battlefield or another will sooner or later become 
inevitable, in a struggle for some point which outflanks and 
jeopardises the whole of one of the opposing forces We 
question whether the new formation would develop the vigour 
of the fire effect necessary to bring such an attack to a 
triumphant issue. Moreover, it overlooks the revolution 
wrought by smokeless powder. Increased rapidity and range 
of fire tell for the attack as much as for the defence, It 
is the invisibility of the defence that works the real change. 
Your enemy strikes you, and you cannot tell the spot from 
which his bullets are coming. To what purpose, then, is 
the employment of successive lines? The fire of the leading 
line, being mere guesswork, cannot shake the defence (witness 
Colenso), and is therefore of no assistance in covering the 
advance of the supports. 


J 








SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN.* 


. ae 
recognises that to-day may afford the best comment upon 
yesterday, and he makes the decline and fall of the Roman 
Republic all the clearer by modern illustration. 


The period is well chosen to enforce his theory. “In the last 
century of the Roman Republic,” he says, “ we find ourselyes 
in a time of dominating personulities.” If the early history 
of Rome was the history “of great achievements done by men 
who were not great,” it may be said that the later history of 
the Republic was dominated by men who were far ereater 
than what they achieved. For instance, that which was 
achieved by the Gracchi was little enough and bad enough; 
yet the brothers possessed the temperament of leaders, 
and profoundly influenced their country. Rhetoricians both, 
they took up more space in the world than their fellows, and, 
though such men are a danger to their contemporaries, they 
may be contemplated by the eye of history with interest ang 
impartiality. A more mischievous statesman possibly never 
lived than Tiberius Gracchus, yet so insistent wus his pers 
sonality that he was hailed for a genius before he was 2 man, 
and he still appears to some a type of the generous self. 
sacrificing politician. “How long am I to be called the 
daughter of Africanus and not the mother of the Graechi?” 
asked his mother in a phrase which has given hey 
the immortality she deserved for hitting upon it. “Tf 
Tiberius said that a thing was right,” remarked his 
tutor, “right of course it must be”; and with such 2 tutor 
one is not surprised that Tiberius was three parts a prig, 
But he was a prig with a capacity for action, and he very 
soon set himself up as a saviour of society. “If Tiberius had 
been merely fortunate and virtuous,” says Mr. Oman, “he 
might have gone through life with honour and suceess, have 
gained his consulship, celebrated his triumph, and have been 
buried in peace in the tomb of his ancestors. Unhappily for 
him and for Rome, he had enough brains to see that the times 
were out of joint, enough heart to feel for the misfortunes of 
his countrymen, enough conscience to refuse to leave things alone 
and take the easy path to success that lay before him, and 
self-confidence to think that he was foreordained by the gods 
to set all to rights.” Accordingly, he determined to save 
Rome, and the particular evil which he resolved to remedy 
was the decay of agriculture. Now the agriculture of Rome was 
obviously depressed. It was depressed, says one historian, by 
the ravages of Hannibal. It was ruined, says another, by the 
growth of the latifuaddu, the large holdings worked by gangs of 
slaves. Mr. Oman agrees with neither the one nor the other; 
he prefers to believe that the latifundia were the effect, not the 
cause, of the depression. ‘ The fact simply was,” he believes, 
“that under the stress of foreign competition corn-growing was 
ceasing to pay in many parts of the peninsula. There is a 
point at which the freeholder, even if he is as frugal as the old 
Roman farmer, and even if he lives mainly by the consump. 
tion of his own produce, will refuse to stop any longer on the 
soil, more especially when the alternative is not emigration to 
the Far West, but removal to the capital, with all its urban 
pleasures, its cheap food, and its opportunities of living with- 


out the back-breaking toil of plough and mattoek.” In other 


words, Rome was passing through a crisis such as we have 
passed through. There had been, and was, a rural exodus. 
The country folk were beginning to prefer a life of idleness in 


We welcome Mr. Oman’s eloquent and lively book, not merely 
for its own merits, but because it carries us back to the good 
old days when heroes still kept a place in history. For 
many years we have heard so much of popular tendencies, 
racial characteristics, political developments, that it has 
eemed as if personality counted for nothing. But as 
Mr. Oman well says, “the blessed word ‘evolution’ will 
not account for everything,’ and though the anecdotic 
e of history may have had its faults, the impersonal 


styl 
le misses the truth altogether. For there ean be no 


style 

doubt that great men have profoundly changed ihe course of 
events, and however much the pedants may declaim against 
“the drum and trumpet,” heroes are often better worth study- 
ing than peoples, not only irom the point of view of romance, 
but from the point of view of justice. Mr. Oman _ has 
another rare and conspicuous merit. He is not a specialist. 
He does not shut up history in water-tight periods. He 
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Rome to the strenuous cultivation of the soil; and while 
Tiberius saw the effect, he did not understand the cause. 
Therefore, with the best intentions and the most unfortunate 
results, he determined to resettle the people upon the soil. 
With this purpose in mind, he urged that the State should 
resume the possession of all publie lands which were held 





under the tenure called possess/o, and bestow them upon 
poor citizens. ‘This was, of course, a direct interference with 
vested interests. The possessores had built houses and reared 
temples upon the Jand that had been granted them; ; 
had established there their household gods; and quite 
naturally they declined to give up the land without a 
strugele, At first Tiberius offered compensation; but when 
the possessores remained obdurate, he resolved to dispossess 
them altogether, and thus ereated a compact body of enemies 
which was his undoing. Thereafter he became a man of one 
idea, a democrat who believed that every means was justified 
by the end which he had in view. He vioiated the Constitution, 
he trampled upon the laws, and he met with the not uncommon 
reward of his kind,—a violent death. His temperament is 
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cicimumaninits 
not rare, and is easily intelligible: he had so vast 


himself that he believed he could do no wrong. No sooner 
he hindered in the er of his design than he 
wis prepared to sacrifice the Fatherland itself to su 
My. Oman thinks that such a man is a criminal if he 
knows what he is doing; a dangerous madman if he does 
not know. He would elass Tiberius Gracchus among the 
midmen; but in politics motive is less important than effect, 

aman may ruin his country w ith the best possible inten- 


and : 3 . 
tion. Briefly, Tiberius Gracchus deserved the death which 


overtc : 
than himself, and because those who assume the responsibility 
of government assume it at their just peril. 


ta faith in 


was 
anec 
suece 


Ss. 


us 


Cains Gracchus was more adroit and less single-minded 


than his brother, yet probably he injured his country 


even more deeply than Tiberius. If, as is suggested, 
he was moved as much by revenge as by pedantry, 
there is little to be said in his defence. Moreover, he loved 


power as he loved his life, and he dreamed of making the 
tribunate perpetual, that he might usurp a permanent control 
of But the worst thing that he did was to sell 
corn to the citizens at a paltry figure, and so to prepare the 
direst dangers which ever threatened Rome. 
other single man,” says M1, Oman, “ he was responsible for the 
growth of that mass of puupers asking for nothing but panem 
ef circenses, Which in a few generations was to represent the 
sovereign people of Rome.” ‘Truly, those statesmen whose 
temperament is greater than their intelligence are the worst 
misfortune which can overtake a State. Even if their inten- 
tions are good, their power for evil is limitless; and no two men 
ever did more harm with a better hopefulness than the two 


the State. 


Gracchi. 

For the rest, we can do no more than refer to Mr. 
brilliant analysis of Sulla, that pattern of public 
and private vices, and protest against his estimate of Caesar, 
which is not ours. But every page of his brilliant book is 
worth reading, and we cannot wish a young student better 
Juck than to come across it before the austerity of the Germans 
has killed his interest in the history of Rome. 


oO Oman’'s 


virtues 





THE REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE.* 
Wuavever Professor Villari writes about Florence is 
be valuable, but the value is unequal. In the present in 
the distinguished historian seems to us to have heen ill-advised 
in republishing a number of old le 
1866), most of 


sure to 


stance 
ctures of various 
which have already ap- 
peared in the Nuova Antologia or elsewhere. It is true he 
in the ight of more recent research, and 


OL 
‘their dominant and fundamental notes 


as ancient us 


(some 


has rev ised them 


believes that 


) 
hands,” but it may be replied that a “dominant” may be true 


and yet other intervals may jar, and we confess we find a want ! 
; | mercial supremacy of the Arno Repu! 
in these } 


to repetition, 
had rewritten 


>and cohesion, and a tendency 
ike us wish that 


unity 


rs Which ma the author 





the whole work de xere instead of revising disconnected 
essays. The difference between amending statements in view 
of later documentary discoveries, and writing afresh from 
those documents, must be patent to all who are familiar with 
historical work. One obvious drawback of the method here 
adopted is that references in long footnotes have con- 
stantly to he made to books which have been published since 


original cor nposition of the lectures. The general resnit 

itchy, and it must be admitted that tn volume is 
It is too learned to be easily understood by 

and yet detailed to add mueh th: it 


heavy 
the 


} or 
Peuaing, 


general, not sufficiently 


important to the existing authorities with which specialists 
we familiar. For example, the long dissertation on Roman 


Law, the permanent influence of which upon the Italian 
communes is rightly emphasised, is necessarily full of Latin 
1¢-bloeks to many 


terms and phrases which will be stumblir 
readers ; yet the conclusions present probably nothing that is 
not already known to the learned in this sare i No doubt 
it is something to have Professor Villari’s critic: 1ation 
ot the yesults of other scholars, and one cannot ignore the 
views of so experienced a master of Italian history ; one 
teels that a ermmoostere history written directly from the 


7th) 
hi 


exal 


but 


wile 
¥ ‘ila, 3 





i 3. 6d. | 


' 
} 


| documents would be more satisfactory in all ways, and 


certainly better in a literary aspect. 


The period selected for discussion, important as it is from a 


ccmmtibliaea’ point of view, is not the great period of Floren- 


ook him because his virtuous ineapacity involved others | 


“ More than any | 


tine literature and art. Professor Villari deals with the first 
two (of course there cannot be “two first”) centuries of com- 
munal life, the eleventh and twelfth of the vulgar era, and 
breaks off just at the time when 
captivating. 
wis just born, and Boceaecio was not yet in his 
a strictly historical line of division, but to most r 
period of growth will be less interesting than the ace 


“lorence becomes most 
He ends with the age of Dante, when Petrarch 
cradle. Ti 


saders the 


is 


©} 


maturity. Yet the complicated vicissitudes of parties in 
Florence, Guelphs and Ghibellines, Bianchi and Neri, Grandi 
and Arti, the constitutional questions, the statutes and enact- 


ments, the establishment of the Podesta in the thirteenth 
century,—all these have their commanding 
Professor Villavi treats them with learning and insight :— 


“'The 


» ala 


ini nences 


risal 





eleventh * he 




















ntury s, “witnessed the u 

“nonece-word” that j is not to be fount Li in the Oxford Dic tio, nary] ot 

communes throughout Italy, and the joy of independence once 

realised, it was impossib le to return’ to a state of vassalage 

whether under bishops, counts, or the Enmpire itself. At first 

these communes were hemmed in on all sides by a vast number 

of dukes, counts, and barons of various degrees of strength, 

inasmuch as the feudal order 3 still very powerful and 

still supreme in all country district Of German descent and 

trained to arms, these nob les fought in own interest, 

although nominally for the Empire and its rig inst the new 

communal order that sudd aced them 1 such menacing 

i strength. They swooped down from their strongholds to bar the 
, trade of the towns; they levicd tolls, threatened violence, and 
tried to treat free men as their vassals. ‘Thereupon the indignant 

citizens were stirred to vengeance from time to time, and often 

ended by razing ¢ ses to the ground. On the other 

hand, the nol ie stil remaining in became wearied of 


the cities 


ho no : never re 


e distinctions fof 





. hivine amone men who spected th 

| Class or race, and often dey arted to rejoin their friends. They 
; frequently emigrated i - such numbers that the citizens suffered 
injury by it, and issued decrees forbidding their exodus. 

Thus the struggle of the working classes against feudalism finally 
began, and with it the real history of our communes. But it 
should not be ee that the Commune arose to champion the 











| rights of man, or in the name of national independence. Nothing 
of the kind. The Empire was still held to be the sole and 
universal fount of 3 ioht. most to the close of the fifteenth 
century, in fact, all citie . whether Guelph or Ghibelline, foes or 


still | 


true, even after the numerous works produced by other | 


friends of the Empire, continue: to indite their state papers in its 





name ‘only t to be, as it were, their own dukes or 
counts. ..... Ther or he rise of the Commune, theocracy 
and feudalism, Pay still subsisted together and 
always in conflict. The had to struggle long against 








obstacles of all kinds: but it was destined to triumph, and to 
create the third estate and people by whom alone modern society 
could be evolved from the chaos of the Middle Ages. This con- 


stitutes the chief historical importance of the Italian Commune.” 


No part of this history is more important than that which 
guilds of Florence. The 
less than the eom- 


° Lich } 
lic, Which pecame a 


traces the ¢rowth of the merchant 


fthe grenter guilds meant nothing 


rise of 


mm 








were a huge house of business, situate din the heart of cany, 
and bound by the necessity of existence to fish its way 
through surrounding rivals to the wider trade beyond. How 


dexterously the Florentine merchants used polities to aid 
; them in their commercial designs; how they gradually ab- 
sorbed the neighbouring Ghibelline cities, Volterra, Sienna, 





and the rest; how they contrived to grasp the trade oi 
Lombardy and Romagna, and sent their travelling agents far 
| away to the East, to Sarai on the Volga, to Ureanj on the 
Sea of Azov, and even to Cambalue in distant Chi and all 





this at a time when Florence owned no sea-port. forms one of 
the most wonderful chapters in the history of mercantile 
‘enterprise. The immense expansion of the Eastern trade 
which followed the crowning triumph of 1106, when Pisa, 


had hitherto persistently barred them from the sea, was 
e of Professor 


which 


finally conquered, does not fall within the seop 


Villari’s work; but his careful tracing of the development of 
| the guilds enables one to understand the powerful energy 


| same time it is curious to note 


*, aroused, and took no 7 


which enabled the Florentine merchants to overcome 
seemingly invincible ik and to take their place in 
the front rank of Mediterranean commerce, where previously 
Venice and Genoa had st tood unapproached, At the 
htedness of these 
pushing merchants, who in their eagerness to acquire new 

Ith w erly less of the hatred they 


openings for wealth w 
ins to win the loyalty of the cities they 


almost 


} } pest 
the snort-sig 


re utt 


Care 


r 
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annexed. The harshness invariably displayed by Florence 
‘to her conquered subjects, who enjoyed no freedom of the 
‘supreme city,nor any share of the government, was sure to 
‘react upon her in times of difficulty and stress :— 

“When Florence, by achieving the long-desired conquest of 
. Pisa, at last became mistress of the sea, and witnessed the rapid 

. increase of her commerce, she discovered that the annexation of a 
great and powerful republic, full of life and strength, and possessed 
of so large a trade, brought her noné of the advantages which 
might have ensued from a union of a freer kind with an equal 
distribution of political rights. .The chief citizens of- Pisa and all 
_the wealthier families left the country, preferring to live in 
Lombardy, France, or even in Sicily under the Aragonese, where 
at least they enjoyed civil equality, than remain in their own city 
subject to the harsh and tyrannous rule of Florentine shopkeepers. 
The commerce and industry of Pisa, her navy, her merchant fleet, 
all vanished when freedom fell; while her Studio or University, 
one of the old glories of Italy, and afterwards reconstituted by the 
Medici, was done away with, and the city soon reduced to a state 
of squalid desolation. All conquered cities suffered this fate.” 
Naturally they seized the first opportunity to throw off the 
yoke of a Republic which was incapable of learning the 
wisdom of a new and liberal policy, and hence her very 
successes were among the causes of the decline of Florence. 
Her Commune did not possess the germs of the modern State, 
and when her trade decayed and her merchant burghers lost 
‘the power which they had misused, the people gladly accepted 
the rule of the Medici, and the republics of Italy were con- 
verted into principalities :— 

“ Populations which had failed to establish equality by means 
of free institations were now forced to learn the lesson of equality 
beneath the undiscriminating oppression of a despotic prince. 
Signories formed the necessary link of transition between the 
mediaeval commune and the modern state.” 

It is needless to add that Madame Villari has translated 
her husband's book with her usual ability, and such misprints 
as “Burgundioram” (p. 383) are rare. The illustrations are 
poor, and since they represent antiquities and architecture on 
which the book is usually silent, their introduction is in- 
apposite. They do not illustrate the text, and were better 
omitted. The index is imadequate even more than most 
indexes. 





AN ASSISTANT-MASTER IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL.* 
Mr. Benson in this pleasantly written and interesting book 
has given to the world of teachers a guide tothe methods tht 
in his judgment should govern and inspire the relationship of 
master and boy in the great public schools. These methods 
are deduced from a varied experience of boy-nature, and 
contain, we think, some principles of wide application. 
On one point of importance we are, however, inclined to differ 
from the author; but as this question is not one of internal 
school administration, it will be well before formulating the 
difference to state Mr. Benson's principles and methods as 
nearly as space will permit in his own language. 

The perfect schoolmaster, we are told, should have sound 
knowledge, endless patience, inexhaustible sympathy, and an 
inborn sense of discipline. He should be perfectly decisive, 
even though he is occasionally wrong. He should give the 
elder boys plain and sensible reasons for the work required of 
them, and should encourage the practice of note-taking. The 
work placed before the pupils should require grip and 
assiduity; originality should be encouraged, and praise, a 
“ potent educational force,” should be bestowed where due. 
The master should have strong prejudices concerning the 
authors dealt with, in order to convey a sense of interest, 
discrimination, and style. Classical repetition lessons should 
be reserved for boys of definite classical ability. Questioning 
should chiefly be reserved for smull classes; large classes 
should be instrueted by a form of lecturing, interspersed 
with questions. Corporal punishment should be left entirely 
in the hands of the head-master, The boarding-house should 
be like home, and the bouse master should be a celibate, so as 
to possess freedom from domestic cares, and time to develop a 
truly parental relationship with the boys. Each boy should 
be seen each day alone for a few minutes on easy terms. The 
master should be scrupulously just; should treat the boys 
with natural courtesy, but should check any approach toa 
liberty. Very careful reports should be sent home each 
half, and relations of “mutual confidence, tempered by 
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discretion,” set up between the master and the Darentg 
Intellectual training should in no way be subordinated 
to athletics, while the evil tendencies that accompany athletj, 
cism should be sternly rooted out. Boys should be clearly 
and simply prepared for Confirmation. This event, as “th 
one great opportunity that a schoolmaster has for talking of 
religious matters to his boys,” should be used for the purpase 
of making a boy feel that religion is a vital matter, and “that 
it lies at the back of his life-work.” Moreover, afterwards 
“nothing should be allowed in any way to compete with the 
sanctity and solemnity of the Holy Communion,” since in jts 
presence “the worst evils of boy life...... are apt to shrink 
and die.” In all this we seem to see an expansion of Rogey 
Ascham’s whole duty of a schoolmaster: “To have children 
brought to good perfectness in learning, to all honesty iy 
manners.” That doubtless is the end and aim of al] 
schoolmastering. 

We turn from the boy to the schoolmaster himself, We 
have already seen the qualities that seem to Mr. Benson 
requisite. The question naturally arises, How shall they be 
attained and maintained ?— 

“T confess that Iam somewhat sceptical about the training of 
teachers. .....Ido not say that it is not an advantage toa 
man to have passed through a certain period of training, but [ 
do maintain that such training can never make a man an 
effective teacher. It may just give an inkling of how to set to 


OME is, Si o.763 The best training that a teacher can get is the 
training that he can give himself. Education is not, and cannot 
be, a wholly scientific thing...... Lastly, I am inelined to 


think that the best system of all, if it were feasible, would be to 
send a young man for a few weeks to a training college after he 
has had say a year’s experience of teaching in a school.” 

The absolute drudgery inseparable from teaching should be 
reduced to a minimum, since the improvement of mental 
eapacily is the object of all teaching. It is the master’s duty 
to keep limself fresh and active-minded, “and the spirit in 
which a man allows himself to be carried helplessly down ina 
streain of mechanical duties is not only not praiseworthy, but 
highly reprehensible.” It is the duty of teachers to “contrive 
some intellectual life for themselves; to live in the company of 
good books and big ideas.” There should be a “deep and 
secret” but “conscious consecration of self to work”; the 
master is “vowed for a time to a species of monustic life,” and 
he should aim at rulingand stimulating himself, and at seeing 
that his own religion is “simple and vital.” We have 
endeavoured to state Mr. Benson’s conclusions in bis own 
words, and we believa that, save in one important particular, 
they represent, in helpful language, sound views on this most 
important subject. 


It is the duty of a critic to criticise those aspects of a 
book which on careful consideration appear capable of pro- 
pagating erroneous views, or of diverting in a wrong direc. 
tion scientific opinion, We therefore join issue with Mr. 
Benson on the question of the training of teachers. So far 
as we are able to judge from the general tone of the book, the 
author is convinced in his own heart that teaching is 
the art of an enthusiastic amateur, and not in any true 
sense a science. There can, however, be no manner of 
doubt that education is, as Sir Joshua Fitch pointed out in 
his invaluable lectures on teaching, published more than 
twenty years ago, both an art and a science. “It aims 
at the accomplishment of a piece of work, and is there 
fore an art. It seeks to find out a rational basis for such 
rules as it employs, and is therefore a science.” Indeed, the 
book now under review, like the elaborate treatise to which 
we have just referred, really endeavours to place teaching ona 
scientific basis by the formulation of certain principles that 
appearto underlie the art. But whether teaching be anart or 
a science, or both, and whatever may be the class or character 
of intelligence requisite for the due fulfilment of pedagogic 
functions, it seems to us abundantly clear that the strict 
training of teachers and the careful classification of teachers are 
absolutely essential conditions precedent to effective teaching. 
The argument against the necessity for organised training is 
that the gift or genius for teaching cannot be acquired, and 
that the only test for the discovery of the gift is practical 
work in the art. But this argument is unsound. Genius un- 
trained is, as a rule, genius wasted, and well-trained mediocre 
capacity will produce more valuable results than the uncertain 
and tentative efforts of a born but untaught teacher. The 





Master in a Public School. By Arthur Christopher Benson, Louden: John 
Murray. [5s.j 





necessity of experience will be readily admitted, but, as Sir 
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‘education, was content with the existing system. 
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pe aa 
Joshua Fitch has pointed out, “natural aptitude, the study of 
; and methods, and the lessons of experience” are each 


principles ; ‘ : 
qnd all indispensable. The problem of supplying the great 


demand for good teachers is 2 difficult one to solve; genius is 
not 2 common thing, even talent is uncommon enough; yet in 
some way or another the supply must he kept up, and it must 
BY . “ ° *, a } a 
be made to approximate in quality to the standard that Sir 
Joshua Fitch and Mr. Benson, one speaking as an Inspector 
of Schools and the other as a schoolmaster, are at one in 
fixing. 

The cry to-day is the ery 
centuries ago: “Give us a helping hand 
toachers.” For generations the art of hair-cutting and the 
art of schoolmastering have had a common stage of prepara- 
The hair-dresser, 


in teaching our 


Hom, we have heard, 


the boys was cut by contract. In each case the unhappy 
victim had his hair half cut by the tiro, and it was then 
finished, as well as might be, by a more expert hand. The 
same process Was pursued in relation to the same head in the 
matter of education. The was that the 
master learnt, or did not learn, his art at the expense of 
a certain number of boys. Tf he had aptitude, the hoys were 
not uselessly sacrificed; but in any event they were sacrificed, 
and more often than not We believe that 
vicious practice is the cause of 
teaching in England. Methods and principles are insufficiently 
recognised. More people than Mr. Benson unfortunately are 
“ somewhat sceptical about che training of teachers.” 


result assistant- 


aselessly. 


The mediaeval schoolmaster seems to have 
well-paid, and was certainly a cultured, man bent on getting 
his papils to the Universities. The mediaeval system, how- 
ever, had in a great measure broken down by the opening of 
he sixteenth century, and probably from about that date 
we can regard teaching as the trade of the umnsuecessful. 
Rrasmus, who believed that a schoolmaster ‘“ should himself 
have travelled through the whole circle of knowledge,” was 
met with ironic laughter at Cambridge when he sought an 
under-master for the new school of Pauls. Who would be a 
schoolmaster 2 The drift of things did not raise the status of 
the office. Two and a half centuries of religious tests had two 


notable effects. 





iteenth century were drawn by men who openly scoffed at the 
Reactionary elementary schools for the poor 





idea of teaching. 


had multiplied by the same date, and were of neeessity placed | , ¢ ce 

: | “one of those clinging plants among women who cannot help 
ae d : / winding round whatever happens to be the nearest support 
there were many opportunities for genius acting from personal | : Pi calitie 


under teachers who could not teach. In this long period of decay 
experience. Yet we only find an occasional great or able lead- 
master, and these few had no infinence whatever on national 
education. The art of teaching divorced from the science 
limits the efforts of the teacher to his personal results. 
Methods were wanted, So intense was the want at the end 
of the eighteenth century that even bad methods were 
welcomed. The monitorial s 
and automatie and unintelligent as were its 
acclaimed by men as different as Bentham and Brougham. 


-stem Was an immediate success, 
results, it was 





Out of the monitorial voluntary schools was evolved 
our modern national elementary system. Despite the faet 
that in the early part of the nineteenth century scientifie 


and sound theories of education were in the air, the English 
Government, when it at last turned its attention to national 
It left, 
perhaps wisely, the training of teachers to individuals and 
Societies, hut financial help wag ever grudgingly given for this 
purpose, and the State never has realised (anless Mr, Balfour 
has now realised) the need for adequate expenditure on the 
training of teachers. Not much above two per cent. of the 
estimated expenditure for 1902-3 of the Board of Education 

Still, our elementary system 





is devoted to training colleges. 


of Colet to Erasmus nearly four } 


| schools have any knowledge of the science of teaching ? 


wmerly learnt his | 


£ 

a4 
art by attendance at large boarding-schools, where the hair of , ™ ‘ , ae ; ‘ ae 
% | some evidence of teaching power, no evidence of practical 


The endowed classieal schools throughout the | 
: : : : , ,,. | the new—any pretence at novelty. 
country were emptied, and the stipends by the middle of the | ss ° 


Las at least something of method in its efforts to secure | 





ut teachers, though many of is cannot believe that the 


jpil-teacher system in its present form is altogether sound. 





o much depends on the type of school that originally 
luces the pupil-teacher, and the training is uncertain. 





The other notable effect to which we have referred is the 





system of education in our endowed and public 
schools. We admit that the 


especially if they are situated in large towns, js rising, and 


present 


standard in these schools, 





this | 
the present low standard of | 


: , among the boys. 
been a fairly | 


we believe that as soon as we get organised education for 
the whole country the standard will rise rapidly. But at 
present the standard is low, and the larger and more 
important the school the lower, it would seem, is the standard. 
Mr. Benson himself has no doubt about this. He says: “It 
must be frankly admitted that the intellectual standard 
maintained at the English public schools is low; and what 
is more serious, I do not see any evidence that it is 
tending to become higher.’ We fecl little doubt as to the 
chief reason. In a measure bad teaching and excessive size 
are causes. But we must go deeper. How many of the 
men who go straight from the University to one of the creat 
Very 
we think, possess a teacher's certificate granted, let u: 
y the University of Cambridge. It is an extraordinary 
that while no School Board will take a teacher without 


few 









efficiency and theoretical knowledge combined is as a rula 


required in the schools that undertake the teaching of 
the ehildren of the middle and upper classes. Doubtless 
aman would he removed if marked incapacity for teaching 
were shown, but in the meantime, as in the case of 
the barber, the boys have been sacrificed. The Board 


of Education Act, 1599, will, we think, eventually correct 
this evil, The Register of Teachers under the Act wil! 
show the record of each teacher's qualification and experi- 
ence, and will eradually create a new class of secondary 
teachers, while the opportunities of inspection afforded by the 
same Act give hope of permanent intellectual improvement 
The opposition to inspection chiefly comes 
from the parents, who have often a ludicrous fear of social loss 
arising from State inierference, 


With so much of eviticism we must take Jeave of a 
singularly suggestive and «aitractive book,~one which we 


hope will be read widely by schoolmasters and parents. 








NOVELS. 
HOLY MATRIMONY.* 
“DoOROTHEA GERARD” certainly disdains in her choice of a 
snbject—the terminus of the old novel, the starting-point or 
But then she has the art 
of saying the commonplace with distinction, and has never 
shown it to more advantage than here. She starts with a pair 
of heroines, sisters; there is a mother, happily described a3 


whether it be a marble column or a wooden post”; and 
there is the Baroness Briickner, who has had her experi- 
ences, is going to reform society by her hook on “ Luxury,” 
and meanwhile plays the part of chorus in the life-drama of 
the von Falkenthal family. 


General yon Falkenthal leaves a widow with nothing Lut 
ihe pension of a General's widow, and two daughters, the 
heroines aforesaid, with nothing at all. Each of them has an 
impecunious lover. Irene, the younger, who is dominated })y 
feeling, persists in carrying ont the engagement which had 
been made while her father was alive; Bertha, who is more 
vorldly, and dreads, above all things, to have “to hide in the 
cupboard when the butcher calls,” marries a wealthy middle- 
aged bourgeois, who demands “nothing but sincerity and 
So, by the time we reach p. 55, the two 
listories begin. Onthe one hand there is love in a cottage, 
and “a small one at that’; on the other there is a * marriage 
of reason” ina very dull and dreary house, where the wealthy 
citizen following the employment of his leisure, a strictly 
scientific agriculture, in which forget-me-nots are eounted for 


faithfulness.” 


nothing except as spoiling the hay. 

Our anihor follows with a pitiless realism the fortunes of 
Irene and Claudins Hayn. The sanguine calenlations which 
had divided the narrow income between the various necessities 
of life do not work out; ¢hildven come with an inconvenient 





rapidity ; and promotion lingers now that the young civilian 
has lost his social importance. Tvene, who is as inexperienced 
she is unselfish, accepts civilities which have to he returned 
In short, we haveall the experiences 


at an embarrassing cost. 





i Gerard (Madame Lougard de Louggarde), 
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of genteel poverty, familiar except for the foreign setting, 
described with an unshrinking sternness. It would not be 
true to say that they are squalid; but the restraint with which 
Madame de Longgarde uses her colours does not make her 


picture less effectively painful. 


The other story is, to our mind, less suecessful. The 
agreement breaks 


“ nothing-but-sincerity-and-faithfulness 
down; Herr Blumber 
love in return. 


ment is so much the rule, and the marriage of choice s¢ 


much the exception, that if it did not frequently, we may | ud Co. 6s.) 
even say commonly, happen, the whole socizl edifice would 
have long ago fallen into ruin. But this is not a question 
that can be here discussed. It must suffice to say that sucha 
conclusion would not suit the plot of Holy Mutrimony. Of 
course, the old lover turns up again; Bertha learns, half uncon- 
seiously, to reciprocate his passion, and—but we have already 
anticipated, it may be, too much of Madame de Longyarde’s 


story. 


And what of the other couple? The author's resolve seems | 9. 
to fail her. Togically, the sufferings of this imprudent pair 


« Jearns to love his wife, and demands Mane ae 
£ : OOK, 
Such a thing has probably happened many 
times. There are countries where the marriage of arrange- 


oa rae 
and admired so much,” to which compliment the lady answerg 
frankly, “My dear Mr. Yorke, you are very handsome,” which 
reminds one of nothing but the rhyme about “ butter ladled from 
alternate tubs.” In accordance with the present fashion, curreys 
events and actual political parties are alluded to under a thin 
disguise. Indeed, the publisher says in a most appreciative litiJe 
notice of the book which he is kind enough to print on the paper 
cover that readers will recognise some of the ininor characters he 
The story is readable, and the pictures of society a 
not badly drawn. 


) A Modern Miracle. By M. McDonnell Bodkin. (Ward, Lock. 
‘his is a story cf intrigue and crime, and forty. 
nately for the interests of justice, the two principal scoundrels ara 
hoist with their own petard (one of them literally) in the end, 
The miracles of science are turned to the ends of villainy, and for 
a time the reader sees no escape for the virtuous. Luckily, q 
greater scientist than the wicked one appears, and finally nee 
the situation, The book has the full, rich aroma of the Adelphi 
melodrama, and might as appropriately be labelled “ Virtue 
Rewarded.” 


' 





Biographsof Babylon. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus, 
s. 6d.)—-Mr. Sims has certainly selected an appropriate title for 
this collection. It is a series of short stories, the salient 


ought to have been allowed to work out to the bitter end. We features of which are jotted down without any attempt at om. 


shall not be injuring the prospects of Holy Matrémony, which, 
after all, will be judged not as a story but as a study of life, 


by telling our readers that this is not allowed to happen. 
There is a pecuniary Providence that watches over the fortunes 
of the couple that has loved well if not wisely, and whatever 
the unpitying genius of the New Fiction may say, we are glad 
that it should be so. The really consistent person is the 
Baroness with her denunciations of luxury. 
bring back civilised mankind to the simplicity of earlier days! 
But alas! it is another instance of the mop and the Atlantic. 

One scene, where a most pathetic effect is made out of the 
very simplest materials, must have a special notice. It is 
where the widow, knowing well from her own experience how 
futile ave the sanguine Ivene’s calculations, begins to lay by 
for her daughter's future needs. We must own to having felt 

a “touch of tears” when Madame Falkenthal produces the 
iittle blue-covered savings-bank book in which are recorded 
the scanty results of her little economies, made against the 
coming of Irene’s first child. “Somebody surely must think 
of to-morrow,’ she piteously says. 








The New Christians. By Perey White. (Hutchinson and Co. 
nin ES real name of the sect designated by Mr. Perey White in 
his novel as the New Christians is quite easy to guess. But Mr. 
White has invented an original genesis and a new prophet for his 
sect, and has made a very amusing story out of the whole thing. 
The character of the high priest of the sect, Eustace Fenner, is 
specially well drawn. The man is to some extent a preposterous 
humbue, but his intentions are good, and, as he says in the last 
scene, “If I had been a woman, probably I pees have quite 
deceived myself,—being a man, I couldn’t.” The selfish, worldly 
old man, Mr. Selby, is another well-drawn personage, and his 
description of the principal member of the sect of New Christians, 
“She looks like a smart Madonna,” is decidedly happy. Mr. 
White is less sueeessful with his women, and neither the “ smart 
Madonna” herself, nor the titular heroine of the book, Octavia 
Lee, are particularly convincing. The great lady who is so easily 
gulled by the sacred stones—repudiated by the New Christians—is 
much more amusingly drawn. The particular atmosphere of 
spiritual bustle with which she contrives to surround herself is 


happily conveyed, and her * miraculous cures” are well described. | 


Mr. White has most cleverly handled a theme which as a 
subject for fiction bristles with difficulties. A few touches more 
and the book would be in bad taste. The touches are, however, 
withheld, and the result is a sparkling satire, which will amuse 
without offending readers who like to hear of the foibles of 


fashionable religious fads. 
The Comedy of Progress. By Reginald Turner. (Greening and 
Co. 6s.)—Probiems and politics are dealt with by Mr. Reginald 


Turner in The Comedy ef Progress, and both are to a certain 
extent suecessfully treated. The plain man (or woman) will find 
the beautiful and powerful Lady Sothern rather ditfieult to believe 
in, for the day is surely past in most professions when a clever 
woman can push a mediocre man to celebrity 
the smart world is, according to Mr. Turner, unblu hingly ok, 
for he makes his hero say to Lady Sothern on being introduced, 


have heard her [his mother, speak of the beautiful girl she loved 


The language of 








If she could , 


bellishment. They are true obviously, and some of them are of 
decided novelty, not a few being dreadful tragedies, so that not 
even the baldest narrative can deprive them of the interest which 
| belongs to the more moving incidents of human life. Mr. Sims 
has evidently relied on this fact when publishing a series of 
skeleton plots; but we may be allowed to regret what is 
after all the main feature of a story, the art of telling it. It 
ceases to be literature when the human actors are passed before 
us like the figures of a biograph. They should form most excel- 
lent material for the basis of many a plot, and afford 

not only some thrilling incidents, but also some absorbing 
problems. What should be the limits of the filial duty of the 
sons of a hopelessly abandoned and drunken father who finally kills 
his second wife? He declares that he will commit suicide rather 
than shame them hy being hanged. One son is for saving him, 
with all the attendant scandal; the other, whose will prevails 
insists that he should be allowed to make his own fate, and the 
suicide is accordingly carried out. Another man, having com. 
elf-defence, actually intends to commit 
but the world supposes that he 





mitted a murder in 
suicide; the opportunity passes, 
has availed himself of it. Ten years elapse, and he returns to 
find his wife’s banns published: this time he carries out his in. 
tention, a truly terrible resolve. Repulsive and fearful as some 
of these bare recitals of our human failures are, they are not 
repulsively told; and on the whole, pei ‘haps we ought to thank 
Mr. Sims for not having made them more dreadfully moving by 
adding the colours of an artist’s palette to bare outlines in them- 
selves sufficiently heartrending and pathetic. 





Love Never Faileth. By Carnegie Simpson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.)—The reviewer must confess to having been 
led by Mr. Simpson’s dedication to expect more from Love Never 
Faileth than the book warrants; the plot, we cannot but think, 
would not have allowed of that greater elaboration that the 
author tells us was first intended. The sub-title also, “An 
Emotion Touched by Moralities,” seems hardly justified, unless 
the tendency of the hero to  soliloquise—in verse—on most 
occasions can be held to do so. The story is, however, told 


pleasantly enough, but it shag the reader the impression of 
being a first attempt, and the dramatie form into which the 
second part is cast doves as, we think, by any means add to its 


lunpressiveness. 


Prophet Peter. By Mayne Lindsay. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—There is no little subtlety in this study of character. When we 
' come to the end of the story of “ Prophet Peter” we do not feel 
| quite sure what he was, in what proportions genuine conviction, 
vanity, and self-secking were mingled in him, when conscious 
self-deception began and when it ended. And if Peter perplexes 
us, still more does Gwendolen; only we are sure that the propor- 
tion of the meaner emotions was larger in her than in the man 
whose evil genius she becomes. We cannot, however, acquit Mr. 
Lindsay altogether of caricature. Mrs. Crump is a possible 
of narrow piety; her brother-in-law, Hezekiah, is too unctuous 
and false. That there are hypocrites as gross we would not deny, 
but the appearance and the reality do not meet in their conscious- 
ness in quite so definite a contrast. Eve, on the other hand, with 
her absolute aloofness from all that is not practical, isan admirable 
little figure. Prophet Peter takes a good place in the fiction of 
the year. 
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DANGEROUS TRADES. 
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Dangerous Trades: the Historical, Social, and Legal Aspecis of 


frdustrial Occupations as Affecting Health. By a Number of 
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hite Lead, Dangerous Trades, Pottery, and Lucifer Mat 








‘ttees of the Home Office; Professor of Physiology, 
:, net.)—For more than two ven 


Lions 





seca (John Murray. 2: 
the British Parliament 
eastal and intermittent fashion to protect various so 





4 { 





working people against injuries to health and life incident to 





their occupations. ‘The important book before us shows how very 
far we still are in these respects from heing in a position to 
regard public necds as tisfied or public duty as 
fulfilled. Here we see Cleary s forth and explained by expert 


ointne ile several cases by the editor, Professor Oliver, 

himself—the tremendous price at which what we 

to eall civilisation—a 

How would ordinary ¢ : 

without china and earthenware, without cutlery, wit 

i soap, without fine linen? We should feel ourselves 
Dark Ages fellow -countrymen die 


t least, on its material side- C 
domestie _ is we know it, be possible 


nour ¢ 


without 





back in the jut our 
numbers in order to keep us at cur 


he 


every year in large 

prese nt “a vel of comfort and refinement in these respects. 
*1} 

po 3 trac is one 

dangers of lead-poisoning in that industry have been consid 





rably 
reduced under the operation of special rules enforced by the liome 
Office; but, greatly owing to the breathing-in of irritant dust, 
“the mortality of potters from bronchitis 


as hich, and that from other 


is more than four times 
respiratory diseases is three times as 


occupied males in the ag 





high, as the mortality of 


The mortality among cutlers is “enormous,” being hi 





the average of other occupations, between the ages of ty 
and sixty-five, by 59 per cent. Jt is mainly caused by inh al ition 
of metallic particles. Among elassinakers the average death-rate 
is exceeded by 56 per cent.—-very largely in consequence of exposure 
to extreme variations of teinperature—and in their case, as in that 
of the cutlers, there has been an increase in mortality between 1881 
and the latestrecords. Again,in regard to the chemical industry—of 
which soda, required in such vast quantities for soap-making and 
other familiar things, and bleaching powder are among the princi- 
pal products—Principal Laurie, writing very carefully and temper- 
ately, feels constrained to recognise that though its death-rate is 
lower than that among the cutlers and earthenware and glass 
workers, it “ comes high 7 among the unhealthy trades.” These 
are but a few examples of the continued prevalence of move or less 
gravely unhealthy conditions among industries which have long 
been regarded as indispensable. Another quite equally so, t] 
of the laundress, is shown in Miss Deane’s very interesting cha 





to be undergoing, indeed to have undergone, so remarkable a 
mechanical transformation as to cali imperatively for the pro- 
tection of those engaged in it from the dangers now developed. 
Another rapidly growing occupation—that of the gencration 
of electricity for purposes of lighting and power—is shown to be 





charged with dangers of the most deadly character to the work- 


nen engaged in it. In the case of this industry—for the protec- 
tion of the workers wherein it is acknowledged that many 
precautions have heen introduced during the last few years—and 
of some others which we have inentioned, and several more to which 
we have no space to refer, the readers of this volume will find care- 
tions for the development of 





fully weighed and moderate suge 
the law, or of the regulations which the Home Secretary has 





power under its existing 
view to the prevention, as far as may be, of disease and 
accident. Both editor and publisher deserve, we think, the most 
ordial acknowledgments for the contribution they have made 
to the education of public opinion on matters vital to our national 
security and prosperity. We cannot conclude without saying 
that, disliking as we do any needless interference with the work of 
adults of cither sex, the extremely serious contributions of 
Mrs. H. J. Tennant and Dr. George Reid on infant mortality 
have gone far to convince us that there ought to be a legislative 


provisions to prescribe, with a 





prohibition of the industrial employment of women away from 
theiv Lomes for several months after childbirth 








Practical Lip-Reading. By E. F. Boultbee. (L. Upcoti Gill. 
“:. net.)—Lip-reading is “the method whereby the child is taught 
Those whose hearing is normal 


” 


fo see the words spoken by others 
io not notice the changes in the mouth of a speaker, because they 
have no oceasion to do so; to the deaf such observation becomes 
lighly useful; more useful, because simpler aud less troublesome 
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‘erts. Edited by Thomas Oliver, M.D., Medical Expert on the | 
+h Come | 


University of | 


has been striving in its characteristically 


of our | 


notter’s trade is still one of the unhealthiest in the country. The | 
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Chureh Association. And, indeed, he has every rig 
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to the speaker, than the alphabet of signs. The book is naturally 
full of technical details which it is impossible adequately to notice 
in these columns; but we may give it a general commendation to 
our readers. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


we notice such B of the week as lave not been 


reserved for veview in other form 


(Under this heading 


the Empire. By Arthur Temple. (A. Melrose. 
5s.)—'This is a new edition (the tifth), but the book is, we are told, 
appearance 
l, has changed in “ Britain beyond 
tralian Federation and South 
st important of 


mh. Rr: ° 
The Meakin ? Oo} 


substantially different from what it was at its first 
Much, indee 


during this time. Ad 


SIX years ago. 
the seas” 
African expansion are but st known and mo 
Colonial developments. Recent events, of course, loom largely; 
but it is not without signiticance that in the chronological table, 


uries and a half, more 





covering, as it does, more — four cent 

than a page has been xl to the events of 1897-1902. It 
was a little rash to put he. »* Coronation of King Edy ard” before 
the “Meeting of Colonial Premiers in London.” Mr. Temple's 
work is, We suppose, descriptive rather than critical; otherwise 


we should have expected to find some detailed account of the very 





7 


curious political experiments that are being tried in New Zealand. 
linagive a chapter about that C “4 and “not a word said about 
cn 


When we are told of its general —s 





female : 
we ought also to hear somethin; * of its very heavy burden of 

vhere Mr. Temple colours his atmosphere mr 
Nevertheless, The Making of the Empire will be found 
n interesting volame.——We may mention 
nd of Empire, by M. A. Jessett (Sampson 
cusses Various questions 


Debt. But every 
a rosy tint. 
a. useful as well as 
together with thi > Be 


Low, Marston, aes pug .) Me. Jessett di 








of the first importance, but we cannot, we regret to say, find space 
to deal with thei in detail on the present occasion. 

Distingwis shed Churchmen. By Charles H. Dant. (A. Treherne 
and Co. 3. Gd. net.)—* Phases of Church Work” is Mr. Dant’s 
sub-titie, and we are content for the sake of the information given 
on this subject to accept the method of the interview. The more 
we hear about the work, aud the more remote the work is from 
Church divisions and parties, the better. The accounts given by 
the Bishops of Uganda (Dr. Tucker) and of New Caledonia (Dr. 
R in Africa and the South Pacific, hy 
the Rev. E. M. Rudolph of work among waifs and strays, and by 
the Rev. H. Wilson of the “ East End Slums,” are such as no one 
can read without admiration. Then, again, there is a hig 
interesting article in which the Rev. J. Cox Edgehill, till g nite 
recently Chaplain-General of the Army, tells us about x sere 
work in the Army. He states, we see, that only one chaplain 








ley) of missionary effort 


d 





1 





died in the present war, so that a well-known assurance ty, 
which charged all its assurces £5 5s, (afterwards ro to 
£3 3s.) per cent., did a good stroke of business. On the ether 


hand, the Rev. Bayfield Roberts, who speaks for the Englisi 
Church Union, is not a little aggressive, boasting, among othet 
things, of having “smashed the Privy Council.” Ile is far more 
hopeful, we see, than Archdeacon Taylor, who 








to be su. 
direction for 


If he and his friends move on as far and in the sam 
the next forty-two years as they have moved since 1860, they will 
attain all, possibly even more than all, they desire 





A Complete Calendar of the English Sainis cud Jfartyrs. Com- 
piled by William Canon Fleming. (Sands aud Co. 2s.)—As this 
little volume has been sent to the cages 1otice, not withou 
knowledge, it may be presumed, of the vic ertain 
controversial questions, we must agi:in express, at the risk of giving 


riyrs’” nave 





offence, our opinion that many of these “saints and 1 
no just claim to these titles. From the day that the Lope ex- 
between 


sts 


> 


communicated and deposed Elizabeth there was open war 
the Roman Church and the English Government. The pri: 
who made their ways into England were jus: : 
the soldiers and sailors of the Armada. Their object was the 
death of the Queen, the subversion of the An in Chureh, and 
the restoration of Papal supremacy. ‘To call then saints and 
martyrs because they mad iled sceins to us an 
abuse of language. We will take one exa nly; if is one we 
have taken before. Mr. F 
one who suffered for the glory of God. 


of high treason and constructive 





s much invaders as 


this attempt 





‘leming puts the naine of Jol 


in Felton 





among his worth 
We say that he was A 
murder, and suffered justly. Jie may, no doubt, have been a good 
and religious mau according to his light, but that can be said ot 
Studies in the Lives 








many revolutionaries, and even Anarchists. 
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of the Saints. By Edward Hutton. (A. Constable and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—When we wish to read about the saints, we like to 
have our knowledge at first hand. We must own that a book of 
sentimental reflections about them is not to our taste. Let them 
reveal themselves to us,as far as may be. This is a far better 
test of what they really were than any decree of beatification or 
canonisation. 





Recollections of a Director. By the Rev. John Edward Kempe. 
(Printed for Private Circulation.) —Mr. Kempe was made a director 
of the Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society 
forty-five years ago, “nearly half of his life,” as he explains. He 
has survived ail of his original colleagues and not a few of those 
who filled their places. Here he gives in as pleasant and kindly a 
way as it is possible to imagine his recollections of some of them. 
Although the “Clerical” clement has the precedence in the title 
—on the principle, as our author suggests, by which the least 
dignified personages come first in a procession—the chief rulers 
of the Society come froin the medical profession, while there is a 
“general” element of distinguished laymen. We should say, 
looking at the matter from outside, that the arrangement is a 
good one. A clerical majority, conscious of their “ business” 
deficiencies, would be apt to be dominated by the actuary. There 
are some prenannt recollections of eminent persons, among them 
Dean Dale, Sir C. Locock, Sir William Jenner, Joseph Henry 
Green, and Sir Tol Mowbray ; anda glimpse into the board-room 
itself 











Westminster. By Sir W. Besant and G. E. Mitton. (A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 6d. net.) —This is a very pleasing little book, of the same 
series (“ Fascination of London”) to which the “Chelsea ” noticed 
lately in these columns belongs. There are two Westminsters, a 
Parliamentary and an historical; but surely the city that takes 
in from St. George’s, Hanover Square, to St. Clement Danes is not 
“the city which claims to be older even than London,” as the first 
paragraph in this volume would seem to imply. Anyhow, the 
Westminster of this volume is the region included by the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, not very extensive, but furnishing 
anample subject matter. One or two little corrections may be 
made. It is said of Westminster Hall that “in the eighteenth 
century the Courts of Justice (Chancery and King’s Bench) were 
held here.” They were held (though not the Chancery Courts) 
far on into the nineteenth,—i.e., in rooms standing outside of the 
Hall. There isa curious misprint of 1851 for 1651 in speaking 
of the Scottish prisoners taken at Worcester. 








Scottish Communion Tokens. By the Rev. Robert Dick. (A. 
Elliott, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Dick adds as a sub-title, “ Other 
than those of the Established Church.” These “tokens” were, in 
fact, the symbols of the “irreconcilables” who would not even 
accept the Indulgence. Mr. Dick has taken great pains in 
explaining these byways of ecclesiastical history. 





The latest instalment of the New English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, 5s.) is a double section, the beginning of Vol. VII. “O— 
Onomastic,” edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. The beginning 
of Vol. VIil. is to be the next to appear, under the care of Mr. 
Craigie, whose name now appears for the first time. The end of 
this great undertaking now begins to loom in the not very remote 
distance. Half of “L,” “M,” and “N,” something less than half 
of “0,” “ P,” “Q,” “R,” “S” (part to appear on October 1st), “S 
—Z” yet remain. These, to judge from the analogy of other 
dictionaries, include something less than a half. In the present 
section “Of” occupies twenty columns. One of the chief rivals of 
the New English Dictionary gives this “ most difficult of all the 
prepositions” something less than one, making up the column 
with “ Off,’ to which we here find siz allotted. In many words 
there can be but little difference. It is when we come to such a 
case as this that the more complete treatment shows prominently, 





A Primer of Greek Constitutional History. By A. H. Waiker. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a valuable little 
book, carefully put together, and sober in its conjectures and con- 
clusions. The early Constitution of the Greek States and the 
political arrangements of Sparta and Athens are naturally the 
chief subjects of the book. We should have liked to see one or 
two points in Athenian politics more fully explained. The ypag} 
napavouwv, for instance, might have been advantageously dealt 
with. Was it a rei _ eifective safeguard to the Constitution ? 
For the most part, its appearances exhibit it as an instrument of 
unconstitutional i i and failing just at the occasions 
wxhen it might have been really useful. 





The Ancestor, July. (A. Constable. 5s.)—We are glad to see 


nonsense pass ? 


Ladies of the Court,” &e. But this is “the way we live now,’ 


as we can expect to find. 





keep. 





an abridged edition. The longer work has passed through 
editions; this is published at a lower price. Portraits of 





measure told by himself,thus made generally accessible, 


Paton. 1s.) 


[July 12, 1909, 


semitiais 
again wishing it success. We would give a word of caution, 


however, to the editor as to hot-headed contributors such as Mp. 
J. Charles Cox, who writes about the “Household Books of Sir 
Miles Stapleton, 1656-1705.” It would be well to leave Lord 
Macaulay alone. “An imaginative historian who could never 
have studied diaries, letters, or private accounts of the days he 
described”! What is the good of an editor if he lets such 


London and its Leaders. By Douglas Sladen. (Sands and Qo, 
1s.)—This is a guide to social London and to the London of 
sightseers, Much in it would have seemed strange matter for pub. 
lication to our grandfathers,—* Leading Entertainers,” “ Le eading 
” and 
Mr. Douglas Sladen is as good a prophet of the new order of things 


Key to the Rules of the Stock Exchange. By Francis Chisywel 
(Effingham Wilson. 7s. 6d.)—We have no intention of criticising 
this hook. It is tolerably clear that the author is not altogether 
in harmony with the Stock Exchange authorities. The one con. 
clusion that we have drawn froma not exhaustive study of 
volume is this,—do not buy any stock that you do not wish to 


the 


New Epirions.—Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney. Edited by 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. (IIeadley Brothers. &s. 6d.)—This is 


two 


Mr, 


Gurney and of various members of his family have been added, 
There never was a more characteristic specimen of the best type of 
“Friend,” and we are glad to see this story of his life, in large 
Paton’s 
List of Schools and Tutors. Fifth Annual Edition. (J. and J, 
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LIBERTY & CO. 


SUMMER SALE 
THIS DAY 
And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and CO. Lid, Regent Street, London. 


Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

—"WwWe. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREBET, W.C, 

SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS  ....-.++00- wav cuyueeeuad £460,000,000, 


WHAT DOES iT MEAN? 
ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE MUTUAL 
LIFE a e insured tor £1,801,702, an AVERAGE for each o1 
£18,017. THREE Policyholders represent insurances oi 
£50,00u, £80,000, and £126,000 respectively. 














“4 grain of fact is worth a bushel of theory.””—OLD ADAGE. 

TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS NEARLY £72,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Fanuly, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, lialian, and English Decorative Art. ° 

Oi] Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Uriental Jars mounted as Lumps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highiy reconimended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
HEADACHES 


are frequently Nature’s warning that the eyes 
are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular elfort (as in Un- 
equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permaueut relief will in most 
cases immediately tollow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OU EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
FP.K.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


EYE-STRAIN! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 

Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 

The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. An excellent 


” 


It is very soluble. 





AER TE X 


THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Wustraled Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-frea on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
447 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ad ” bb) 


Aud §00 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names. 





THE OBJECT OF 
HAMPTONS 


Series of Twenty Departmental Tlustrated Catalogues is to enable intending 
Purchasers of Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, &c., to see, by com- 
parison, that in affording 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
HAMPTONS’ PRODUCTIONS 
REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


These Catalogues illustrate the latest productions in every article required for 
completely furnishing Houses in the most tasteful manner at the least expense. 

Any one or more of these books will be sent free, on receipt of the 
necessary particulars of the applicant’s requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Otlice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Es s 
Capital—5: Millions Sterling. 

~ DIRECTORS. _ 


The Right Hon. LOKD RO1HSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Baruett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 


| 





ABLISHED 1824, 


Te 





Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Hletcher, Esq. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Ldward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hou. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis Wiluam Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Suir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSUBANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Pohcies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, end Brokers for the introduc 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 

E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florencee 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDOLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial), 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else."—RIDER HaGGARD, in the Queen. 


( 18'- per dozen bottles, UHeH : 
*110/6 per dozen half bottles. § Delivered free in London, 

MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55.-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30,-. 
Delivery free to any London address. ‘or Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISUN, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample halt bottle or flask, free. Mention this Paper. 

MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyerd. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E, 8S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


Price .. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
j R 1 Ss iH Fish Napkins, 2/1l perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 56 per doz. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Sainples pate Kitchen Table Cloths, -114 each. Strong Huckaback 
Price Lists 


‘Towels, +6 per doz. lev Towel- 
post-free. D A M A S$ K meee ed camera pay ope 
TABLE anpd House 





doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


LINEN. 














rN HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navyand Army 
Examinations. Honours for past 3 include: 18th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 
7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th 129th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 
2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &. NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 382 Sackville Street, W. 


Fig Gage EDUCATION FOR SONS OF GENTLE- 

MEN, under Lord Brassey’s Scheme.—The OCEAN TRAINING 
SHIPS SAIL for Australia as follows—The ‘ Macquarie’ in July or August, and 
the ‘Illawarra” at the end of September. Nautical instructor and surgeon 
carried. The boys are specially trained to become officers in the Mercantile 
Marine, and every attention is paid to their care aud comfort.—For particulars 
apply to DEVITT and MOORE, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C. 
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(| alla AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
: 8 CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Vor Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, kc. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
Yhe Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
loncl Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
TheRev. JOHN B. ‘i CLE LLAN, M. A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Tri nity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Mth. 


‘YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
m GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement; Modcl Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 250acres, Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agri 
Poy Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendid climate 
rfect country, Terms moderate.—Puar lays and prospectus from the 

DIRE CTORS of the Experimen ital Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- -Sands, 


ge bee EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 

















ud LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £3 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
und Technical; 1,200 pupils; for be cog from 12 to et average fee, 50s. a veor. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils ; fee, a yerr.—HOUSEKE EP- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.--UPPE K ‘COM MERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years s’ cour yearly fee, £ ; HOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 trs. per i7.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND. CRAFTS FOR BOYS: uo tees.—SCUHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
-SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
10 fees. —SC 























s—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: x course from 4 to 
tee, trom £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: ¢ hil tren from 3 ye . yer 
wo fees.—P. RI MARY SCHOOL S$: children from 7 to 13 years: 


iees.— 
VERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO- 









PESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—¥or further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


rHE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head- Master, 
Rev. GEOR IGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Traimng 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Fixcellent situation, healthy locality ; standi in its own grounds, with large 
‘icld attached. Reference is very kindly ted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, a ma ° 


A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 




















Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss 1 BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 





YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for | 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 (LOU UCESTER STREE T, S.W.—Conducted , {f 





by Mrs. SUT rough pre} aration for the Public Schools; Transition 
and Kin: kk 


its and He 


W HITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CROYDON, 








‘ re 7 
. HALT" TE RM BEGAN JUNE 3 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT at 


Christmas, 1902. 





The Governors of the Whitgift Fo undat on will shortly proceed to select | , 
three Gentlemen qualitie L to fill the position, trom whom His Grace the 
Archbishop of Ca s Visitor, will make the app intment. 

Candidat be member sof the Church of England, and have graduated 





at one of t} pal U niversities in the United Kinzdom, and be under 


40 vears of 










sidence (unfurnished), which is situated in the grounds of 


it uccommo dation is for 400 boys. 
2 forward their applicatio ms, together with copi ies = 
B ‘sed * Head-Master’s Appointment,” 





By order of the Governors, 
J. JONES, Secretary. 
Whitgift 





»AM iH 0 OL JAMAICA. 


ible to take the Lower Forins of a 
ileties, Musie, and Science would be 
Kesident. The healthiest climate in 
National Provincial Bank of England, 









CE.—THREE ‘PUBLIC 
1 TAKE READING PARTY to 
all Examinations, incl g Enutrance 
Bathing, boating, fishing. — Apply, 
"7a 






H OL IDAY PARTY IN “FR. 
SCHOOL MASTERS will 

hs SPANY COAST. Coaching for 
: olars ships at the Universities 
‘G. -M. T.,” 4 Apsley Crescent, Bra-l 
“YOUNG LADY is clare or S to OBTAIN a SITU- 
ATION as PRIVATE SECRETAL to a Professor. Doctor, or Pro- 
ional Gentie man; fully experienced in Sherthaad and Typewriting, with 
good knowledge of English Literature Ge ee Spanish, and n; 
rap give good references.—Mis ORR, Moss ag », Dumbrecis Road, Glasgow. 


({ENTLEMAN, MEM! om of, az nd with “offices near 
SHIPPING EXCHA i 
an DISTRICT. - “varied 


»ilic e 























, 60 Trumpineto 
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FRANK BUSH, 


Secretary. 
Officas, 709 Old Keut Road, London, S.E., 10th July, 1902, 


HOOL OF MUSIC: 1,509 p npils 5 tees, 120 to 150; special clusses 


r&. Cricket, cru Refereuce to ; 


£200 a year and a capitation fee of £3 per boy in the School, ; 


to. REPR E SENT a FIRM, LONDON | 


and | 





| PRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLs 
| (NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS), 


PUPILS enter successfully for the Local University Examinations, ang 
Prepared for the Universities. os 
Iu Music the Associated Board Examination. 
| Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School, 

‘The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
the Term beginning T hursday, September Isth. There isa Tennis Court pees 
a Hockey Field adjoining the house; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &. ” 

For Prospectuses apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Cama 

Road, London, N.W. og 


CHURCH EDUCATION N CORPORATION, Limitep, 


| S@ANDECOTES SCHOOL, L, PARKSTONE, DORSET ~ 

b A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMgy, 
| where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
| care and comfort for delicate children. 
| 1, arge grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHTE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste 1 by a highly qualitied stag, 
A Limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


< - 1 manga 
{ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE For 
j GIKLS.—Gymnuasium, Pie fed -felds. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
caud-Mistress, Miss E. F. J URDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
= tress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cumbridge, PAgis 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens) 
| References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Meénégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others, 


HE LEYS 
CAMBRIDGE. 


New Boys arrive September 23rd, others 24th 
| Part iculars on application to the BURSAR. 

















S C H O OL, 








FALEwick MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N —Hich. 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing 
ag air. Furst-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi. 
matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, éc— 
pectus, the Misses FENTON. 


\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPEB CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUBNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH a and Miss INGHAM. 










a t 





1 a 


The Louse stands on the slope of the Dow Downs overlooking the town and the sea, 
Boarders only received. 


M*s. MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
iS ligh School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED tie 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
ine a sound aud liberal education with the life of : a2 Cultivated English home, 
Largede ached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection, 
TIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
| For Particulars concerni ng z Tuition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 
{ Dur Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey Hous, 
| urhar. 























r \HE C A MBRIDGE TR AIN. ING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

fgg RS.—P rincipal, Mi ss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A residential 
Colege providing a year’s professional tra ning for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation tor the Cambridge Tea achers’ Certificate (Theory aud 
Practice ), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London Univers The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
| the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
| teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particul: ars as to qualifications for admission, Schok arsh: ps, and Bursaries 
satin be obtuined on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Koad, Cambridge, 


“BLS T ED 8 C HO OL. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY, 
Examination in Lon‘lou and at Felsted July 15th to 17th, 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


7 GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 

























NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Publie Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground, 
Head-Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 


t EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, Founded ante 

1381.—A. Public School, of small size, with large Scholarship endowment. 
‘Yerms: School House, £65 per annum ; Junior House, £55 per annum; Sor 
Vacancies in September.—Apply, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


gnarene LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 











Close to Sea aud Downs. Modern Education. Preparation for Exami 
H tions, Over Ss public certificates, 57 honours or distinctions, includ 
j Cambric dge Highe rb veal. Good home training. Large playing-field. 











r AY WOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


“HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large pte 
house; 15 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate girls. Only abou 
70 girls receive —Address, Miss S. CARR, 








“Mencuas YT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


| here will be held on WEDNE SDAY, July 16th, at 1.50 p.m., an — ance 
ve SX AMINA TION at this School, ut w hich 4 Head-Master’s Presentations ¥ 
Offered for Couipetition. —Apply t to the SECRETARY, 


‘O PARENTS AND GU ARDIANS.—Bright “LITTLE 

GIRL, age 9-10, REQUIRED to SHARE STUDIES and HOME LIFE 

' (without expense) of an only daughter. Healthy country lite. Unexceptioual 
references required.—Mrs. SIMPSON, Horsehay, R.S.O., Shropshire. 


JRADFIELD COLLEGH, Berks.—THREE SCHOLAR. 

1 > SHIPS, vulue 90 gs. per annum; One Warden’s Exhibition, v { 
‘Two General Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; One Army Class Exhibiti 

; One Navy Class Exhibition, value 30 gB., will be COMPE1 ED forop 
h, Candidates must be between 1° 1 August Ist, : 

i ns, Value 20gs. por ann boys between lla 


for.—Apply to the SECRELARY, 
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‘SS, MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 


Church of England Board ing and Day School. Training 2 sn arém ent 
for Teachers. 





Visitor— The Right Hon. pF Right Rev. the Bs shop of 


bd 


airman of Council— The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
og on Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Heid. Mistross— Miss B. 
Wins BSc. ‘Terms : Boarding House 60 guineas a yea ir.—Appls y PRINCIPAL, 





RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 


SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices : Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. | TURMEAU, Hig she stre fs. spk rospectuses on application. 
W: 7 ALDHEIM, BERNE—Pensiomn: xt for Girls. Bracing 

clima Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advant 
for St ady of Languages and Music. English re ts. os rospec tus , Miles. HIE Iss. 


te. 


1D RUSSELS. —Very healthy situation. —Malles. DEN YS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ; ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term comm ences with entrance of 
Pupils Personal Refs, ‘Prospectuson napplic ation.—S2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


TIOTORL! A COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Public School with 
\ Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class ; four passed 
direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) 
at Oxford every year. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 

—Apply the f PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
J —Fine modern buildings, including studio and gymnasium, Splendid 
situation; extensive grounds, Sea-bathing, gym » hockey, tennis, 
cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exception: al; delicate girls 
invariably improve.—For illustrated prospectus apply PR INCIPAL, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An EN GLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in hee Chalet cear 
Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 


















s 















Dieppe. 
(Pidnoforte. Singing, Organ, V iolin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes 
German. Opport unities for eve ry form cf healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 


struction in French Cookery it desired. Direct service twice daily with 


England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EIPZIG, 6 MOZARTSTRASSE. Fraulein A. 
BECHLER RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS for the Study of 





Janguages, Music, Painting, Needlework, &c, First-rate Masters. Lectures, 
Concerts, Excursions, Tennis. German habitually spoken. English home 





Ten years’ experience in England. Highest reference pply for 
Fri. Bechler will meet parents in London from July 20th ti P Soth, 


= 


comforts. 
Prospectus. 





St AN 
With Title of L.I 
Ne Eeapeeeee apply to the SECRETARY, “i LA, Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N N.B. 
\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.— Prospectus, &¢., of the 
\ a MALLINSON, M. A., Hill Isboro’, West Du Iwich. 


LEON ARDS-( ON-SE A— 
YTLEMEN. Thorough edueation, 
—Apply to HEAD- a ISTRESS 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUT ORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particular: 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 p , red cloth, 3 
Is. 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, mdon. If statem 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class scho: ols 
sent free of charge. 


A DVICE as 


A SCHOLASTIC 


Graduates) gives advice and 











Rev. J. H. M J 

QT. T. JOHN’ s COLLEGE, ST. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS ot GED 

flees cs, games. Fees from 80 guine 






















to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
without charge to Parents and Guardizns 
in the selection of Schools Boys or Gi rls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manag rer, BR. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Aven! ue: 
T° INV ALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis 
particulars, Schools also recommended. 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


i INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY f 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wi ig 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Hea 
Master, Rev. A. J GALPIN M.A, 


PRivaTve TUITION > eee ANDREWS. 





sistance 

















all 


in 
with full 
MEDICAL, &e., ae egy ty 


Telegraphic Addres 














Mr. A, K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 


to Prepare for Examinations, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, 


THE 
i] Pres ae cee TENNANT. 
uirman—The Principal LINDSAY, 


Cha 
- BRIDE’S SCHOOL, 





PANY, LIMITED. 
D.D. 







ST HE SNS URGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
Mis stress—Miss RENTON. 
) School Buildings include Lecture and Eecreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
e Group a luying-field ; Splendid situation. 











e, residence of Head-Mistre 
sapply to the HEAD-MISTR 


1 Boarders, is near the School, 
S, or ut the Registered Office 


For Pi rospectt 
of the C carpany. Ul West George Street, Glaus 


= 
”'D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


NOUTH-E: ASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation prin cipl es 
Successes 1895-1902 : 8 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge; 18 E 2s 
Woolwich (ilth, 13th, 14th, &c.); Sandhurst (3rd, &c.): Britannia 
_ Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric. ; Prelim. 
Barth’s.; with nearly 300 successes in other public exan 
y. and Navy Class and special preparation for Engineering. 
Leaving Scholarships. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate build 
Fees, £63 to £75. Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhil 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clergy and Officers. 
wood and metal wor ‘kshops, chemical and physical laboratories ; 









Entrance 
gsand tielc 
s in Gift of 
ve grounds, 
bracing climate. 









be 


ME: ‘S$. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSE: 

and ASSISTAN'T-MISTRESSES. —Prompt and careful attention will be give 








to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish $ 


Square, London, W 





| 


| 
j 





DREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN, | J 





; SCHOOLS 





< 


ey FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
PALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman 








of the Committee, Sir W. MA THE Ry M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTE- 
FIORE, M.A. Secretary, Mr. ‘R G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TE AC HE ipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. Head- 
Mistress of ‘ind ers liss A. YELLAND. Students are 
prepared for the oval Froebel [ nion, and for the 





University of Camb re Sxamination. —Application forms and all 
particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at the Institute. The 
EXT TERM BEGINS SE PTE MBE Ri isth, 


- 








RCHDE: ACON “WILSON W ISHES to R RECOMMEN D 





_ & BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIR Ls at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Churei 
of England. Annual grr b: ’ Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; la rge grown cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Princi ipals, 





Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TAI ARVER, 
QAINT, FELIX SCHOOL, 








LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 





The Council beg to announce that the § School will be reopene od after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a Sch ouse 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site ove 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health pa 


conve mience, Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large statf of Assistant Mistresses. Referenc 
Miss ge Gladstone, Miss K, Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G. 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. C am bridge, Prot 
York Powell, and others.—For inforination, apy ly to Miss M.1.G ARDINER, 


Southwold, Sulfolk. 


B® 





. the 





RESFORD HOUS!] 
UPPERTON, EASTBOU RN b. 


SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate; Garden; walled-in Playing Field. 





Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas. 


HS SCHOOL, BRUTON 
t Honours 


» Endowed School. 

hibitions at the Universities, 

ship at Guy ’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory 
A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has 

Head- Master. 


so M E RS ET. -_ 
gained in 1901 include 2 
and an Entrance Seholar- 
und new Class Rooms in 
just been opened.—D, E 


K ING , 


Schola 





Bi Pak 


course of erection. 


NORTON, M.A., 


\HE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


PRE oe LION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business. 
a Ixhibitionus awarded annually. “Boarders received in School 
ds. Five rospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A. 

SCHOOL (founded 1485). 


tion Forms. 















Res DING 














Army, Navy and London Matriculat Large Junior School in own 
grounds, 

Yor ; articulars, j apply, The BURS AR. 

| Aree HOUSE, TORQUAY. EGE SOnOCt for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTI a wy only. Lady Princi — Mrs. C. 

WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 4% Mr. -WYNDH AM ROBINSON. Large 
stai¥ of Resident and hs it Pes ii Gymnasium, a-bathix 
door games. Schola Man ions in University Ex 









on 
ort 1 


i 
Health rec 


all Eni 


including first in French iu 
exceptional. Eutire chi are « of e 


YERKHAMSTED 


(on the Foundation of 
K 


ranker © ambridge 
sé parents are abroad. 


hildre 


GIRLS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ing Edward VI.)—Chuirman of the Governors : 
i'.R i BEATRICE 
























Sir JOHN EVANS, Head-Mistre 

HARRIs.—In September hool will r the New 

Buildings which have been st 1 e. TI 

is a good garden attached t 

nasium, covered playground, la 

Mistress’s House, with accomin ati mn for 25 Boaril 
OURNEMOUTH HIG H SCHOOL.—Under r Diocesan 
Trustees. He: 1-Mist - nt Graduate Sta! 


Bie 






Mi ss BRO AD. 
schoo! House, Labora tors i 
four Boarding Houses. Tern 
and Se -hool Fees, utire clarzge 


URHAM HIG H 


Thorough Modern Education, 


Fields, § 





50 t 
f ( ‘ol oni pa} 


SCHOOL | 


FOR G IRLS. 


with Special Physical Trainiz Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities of Lond 1 Dur chum. Great attention paid to 
Musicand to Medern Languas 1zes.— Boarders received n y the Hk AD- MISTRI Es 
ss"; MICHAEL'S ~ COLLEGE. 
b WORCS.—BOYS thi ighly Pr pared tor Public Sel 
situation; large playing-tields und Fives Courts; separate cubicle 
Master, Rev. W.A. RENWICK, ™M .A,, late Scholar of Hertford Colleg: 
Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


SSISTANT 








nant 








TENBURY, 
Most healthy 
Head 
, Uxtord, 


near 
1 






10 





SCHOOL MISTRES: SES. —Miss si OUISA 






£ BROUGH can aoa ND University Gr: dt Trained and Cer- 
tincated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &e. 
| —CENTRAL REGISTRY for PE ACHERS, 2 Crave on St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


ie 


SC HOOLS 


can REC 


PERIO R 
BROUGH 
Sim Eng 
#5 Craven Street, She 


OVER COLL EGE. — Preside nt: 
SALISBURY, K.G.—A it pri 
chapel, &e. Moder ro bo 


E "OR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
JOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
n the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 





ring - Cros 





The M ARQUIS | OF 
y building Ss rest ret as big school, 
m for every oe 









Junior School apart 
“ies. 


Numerou Open Scholars 
Successes at Wer wich 
4 arly ut Universi 

MASTE R or BURSAR, the re ( 


RIV ATE TUITION. — 
(Balliol), First-class Cl " ro 
years’ successful experience 





al Seh 











sity and other higher exami) ‘ 
attention. Seaside 5 very hi Bishopst 
RE YOU WAN ane SCHOO! L OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Co -~NMrs pe ptr OR. 13 Reg d 
reliable inform: = ey ett itis t pe on ally insp ( 








TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, ; a perfectly 





SELF-CURED STAMMER cae and Auth entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and alait outlenis from this affliction. 
“ Stammering,” post-free, ls. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 


Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford. 
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' | 
ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. | ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION op 

(ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
SESSION 1902-1903. | MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical | the — or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending pa 
‘oll ege (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age; those at } 20th. 1902 




























Institute’ s Technic ege, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state... ae 294 
The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in Se ptember, and | ‘Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle &e., sane lame , bide 
the Sessions commence in October. Particularsof the Entrance Examinations, | jeating, &e., horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &e, ‘ : Go 
Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of St udy may be obtained from the Colleges, | Starving horses an 1 cattle by withholding food : . g 
or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall | Overloading and overdriviz - horses ee ; 4B 
Street, E.C. | Wounding donke y by setting dogs to worr : aa ee 
CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. | pe ererowdiung rabbits in hamper duris ig transit by rail i 
BPE aes ild birds—otfences during close season .., a ‘ 
(Exhibition Road, 8.W.) | Owners “causing in above = os . = 
A College for Day Students not under 16 preparing to become Civils | Laying poisoned grain on hie a ie ae ; ee 
“Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, € ‘hemieal and other Manufacturers, and ; me ae. 
Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £50 pe $ Professors :— | 701 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ...... _W.C. Tawin, F.B.S., MInst.C. E. { During 1902 up to last return a eee 3,148 
Sloctrital dincineerine (W. E. a on, F.R.S., Past Pres. | ia 
Sloctric is So Tnst.E.E | Total for the present year... oes ove “ 3,849 
RAMEN osc s<chaozpenascuchoacinassya vanes re Oe Armstrong , Ph.D., LL.D.,F.E.S: | * Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the 
Mechanics and Mathematics............... O. Henrici, Ph.D, LL.D., F ‘BS. ' Society), 668 offenders paid pecuniary pev iities” (penalties not rei eee by the 
CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. | Society). The above Retura is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) +P police 1 in cases not requiring the persoua! attendance of vur otticers, 
A College for Day Students vot under 14 preparing to enter Enginecriug and %,955 total convictions during 1901. 
Cheinical Industries, und for Eveniny Students. Fees, £15 per Session for Day ee en 
students. Prof Si 
Physies and Electrical ‘Bugineering .. S. P. Thompson, D.Se., F.BS. The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the natnre ay! 


Mechanical Engineering and Math am acy | extent of acts of cruelty to mals discovered by the Society in England and 

peor nite : a ie \ Ww. E, Dalby, M.A., B.Se., M.Inst.C.E. | W es; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 

€ ‘hemistry R. Meldola, F.B.S., F.LC parks 3 (3) to er the p eas nd yo abulary to apply the statutes in similar 
, E ; sq |} olfences; and (4) to make the law known and respected. and to warn cruelly 

City and Guilds of ‘Beaten Institute. Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. | disposed persons against breaking it. Otficers ure not permitted to lay informa. 


[arson COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- : 


tiou except as directed by the Secretary ou written evidence. 
SHIPS of £30 each (four epev). Examination JULY Ist.-Apply, | , THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT OF 
the BURSAR. : THE PUBLIC, 


Besides day duty relays of officers watch all-night tratiic of 


ny ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. ae 
Bd FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, a a oe i je eagl Correspondents 8 eee 
Saal “4 TINT Ep “ogee Psat es | wre dine, A é 3¢ € Y -tters uro arkes 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large eymuasium, riding, | .. Private”; but they are requested to supply full particulars re vevting dates, 















sae as Seared tages | RIOR 
ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT anr 















cycling, hockey, &e. pluces, names, and couduct, aud to post their letters or call ut tho ofties 
—a ~ 1 49 ~ nt ele My) | pro mptly. x 
t ARRO = Sst a Med gel OP OLLEGE, ; Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
Dir GM. BAY nee MLA ng a ' all letters should be addressed. Tho Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS, 
ec —G. MLA On } 






Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.L) vane ; JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 
Large resident statf; University inspection; g2od hockey tield, cricket, &e.— } 105 Jermyu Street, London. 


— 15 on application. 








Saye PALES P.S.—Ovwing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for the protection 

IN TERSDORF, ~BIRKD. ALE PARK, SOUTH- of animals have been enacted avd enforced. It is an educational aa punitive 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Ustablished 1867. Principals: The agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors; | ¢umb animals — of 199 different kinds of journals, leatlets, paumpliets, 
ils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations ; specia] | and small books, of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
ements for ung children; teachers’ course for advanced musical | domestic animals pel the duty avd protitableuess of kindu } 
if its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it ca 












ident seafront; riding, poating. tennis, swimming, crclit | } . , a : 1 : 
and Swedish drill.-Fér Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINC ‘L: | persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, Septembor 19th. | creatures which minister to man’s wauts, in no small degree it ps to elevate 


human nature. 
Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars orig 





R EPTON SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION will be 


\ HELD at REPTON on JULY 15th, 16th, and 17th, for the purpose of the persuasive and educatioual measures or — proceedings taken by the 
3 Society to prevent cruelty to animals should ap ply to the Secretary or to all 


hooksellers for its monthly ill us strated journals, ‘* The Anime! World,’ price 
2d., and ** The Band of Merey,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its ‘Aunual 
Report, price 1s. for von-members ; also for books, pamphiets, leaflets, and 
other literature published by the Society, a catalogue ef which way be had 


electing to eight or more SCHOL ARSHIPS (one of £70, four or more of £66, 
and three of £40, £30, and £20 respectively) tenable durii g residence at tii 

School. Exhibitions of £20 a year may be awarded, Candidates must be easier 
15 0n Sept. Joth.— Apply to the UE AD-MASTER, Repton Hall, Burton-ov-Trent. 




















ee ps = = a | gratis; also tor copies of its monthly Return ot Convictions, or ulso its 
H E C e oO a L L E G E * | cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to 
| RAMSGATE. ; distribute them usefully. 


Founded 1809, Suntor and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, addre: ne u 
1 HEAD-MAS’ ER, Chat] fouse, R sgute. an ar a 

PEM... STER, Chatham House, Mawsget OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED~— 
; yo AMT “4 ~ r | Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols, " 1888 ; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
oe E : SCHOOLS, . KEN” DAL, WEST. | In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith s Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 
IORELAND. — Establishes a ryt ig * aed of Friends. aee Sonsand | Earthwork out of Tuscany, 189); Montaigue’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 3 vols.; 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymuastie Insiructors. | Borrow’s Word-Book of ‘he Romany , 1874; Symonds’ 's Italian Literatt 
Recommended by Rev. Jou Ciitford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Lamp bell, B.A.; Rev. A. ML | 2 vols, 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 182; 

Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60Gus.—W. SESSIONS B.Se. (Lond. He Principal. | Hissey s Drive through England. 1885; Gamonia. 1837; Shirley's Deor P 
vis pe : re is 1867 ; Collyn’s Wile 1 Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Reinedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jack 
»>ICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. Old "Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Je 
————— Richard IIL, 1862; Warw ic kshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian 
> Conservatorium of Music. Resident Medical | 2 vols., first ‘edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Poems, Chiefly 
bh and German (new method) taught by Natives, | Lyrical, 1830; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and 






























“Preparation for Leip: 
Gymnastic Mistress. Px 








Natur al History excursiovs and swimming during summer months. ' WANTED. By far ihe larg est and most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
| State wants. BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
NT. CUTHBERT'S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH. | 14 and 16 JOHN = STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





\) BOURNE-ON-SEA, HAN 

tor gymnasium ; Medical wes 

tield ; special attention to Languages. and Music; School exa uniues d Oxford end 
d 











TS.—Bracing air; healthy climate ; large hall ee a a 1 WRIT TIC 
tic Mistress; three acres of garden; playing Ope te OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c.,, 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONKE ISAACS STOCK, 





itions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 















Cambridge Board.—Prine ipals : Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS | which ieludes many ~~ first ed 
(late Princ €38 ss Helena Col B | by known old and modern artists 
—_—_—— paeneea eal en ocean pentnadne eta Desiderata ae for, ‘on catalogues issued. Call or write to 
ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) (SCHOOL f | - LIONEL ISAACS, Wo Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
RA MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C ee te ee ¥ * Lope hae a OT 
the WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. i eis A N D HD & vw YY. 
Entrance Scholarships of yw year for 3 years and £30 are Offered in DEALERS TN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, .MANUSCRIPTS, AND 





re urranged for the Prelimiuary Scientific M.B. 
iarship of £40 is awarded at the close of the Session, 
‘to SECRETARY, 





PKINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSs. (No. 88) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpeuee. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Mad 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


September, Specia as 
E xamination, anda & 
~For * particulars, appl 











pre DENTIAL AS SU RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, \ AY CAT ALOGU E OF NEW REM AINDERS. JUST 
i H 











P . ISSUED . GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookse 
rin) t) ‘4 " ra w 1 be pleased to + » post-free, his new Catalogue containing au interes 
HOLBORN \ BARS, LONDON, EC, iu collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at bargniu 
prices.—o7 Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS, MSS., &c.-— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 

; pet Tchr in a of fully « _ Nore BOOKS. her 
ab og rps h anil ewaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFt 
INV £ STED FUN NDS s.c05 snes voces BA3,000,000 | FoR GALE. Packing ood cempoeal arranged fore VALL a Ot ‘DE fr 
ee eT Sey : seceasia Pr: t ate; ¢ o-- AUCTION ROOMS, 1); “honeery Lane. Est. 18uo. 
SIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Lon 1 —— —— 
i ed Property or « r Securities and Annuities PORCHAS# | 
ee gd d thereon by the EQU ig pee REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 lanes ster Pl Vaterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 12355. Capita repaid ap) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES. COCKROACHES. — UNION 

COCKROACH PASTS, : , remedy, founded on the exten- 

sive experionce of rE. Curater, Shetield Museums 

who cleared plague of these y : r 1 eld Workhouse. Guarantéed to ¢s- 
See oe completely amended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 

Tins 1/3, 2.2, 4,6, post fre HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookermocr, Shetiield, ' posing elsewhere write to HECTO 








es W. ANTED. Zhs. BAC H OF FER ED.—Hissey's 8 
Drive Threugbh Ungland, 185; Jesse's Richard Ur, 1862; Rape of t 
Lock. 1714; Warwieksh ive Hunt. rae ae 1 

1st edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 18 -Of print beoks supp lied 
Catalozucs tree.—HOLLA AND'S GRE ST BOOK ¢ COMP ANY, 


yOOKS SPECIALLY WANTED. —All 
Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Steveysou, 
vorth,d&e.; books wi ith Coloured Iv vcr yeas. Autograph Press: i 
° of famous Authors, &e. Books = sed to auy amount for cas 
3 GREAT BOOKSHOP, ERDITN GHAM. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK renner (for 
meckly exchange of Der WO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
or annals ‘ and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Trospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Puges) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
pIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITA LIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET ; 
5.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 


mpton Road, S. 
cleaned And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
Monochrome Copics by the Permancnt Autotype Carbon Process 
of Pictures by OLD MASTERS from the principal collections of note. 








An Iustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 
SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on reccipt of name and address. 





Tho Autotyps Company’s processes of permanent photographic 
reproduction’ are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the learned 
Societies, and Leading Publishers. ; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &e. 
requiring Book Mlustrations of the very highest 
ens and Estimates submitted. 


those 
those 





Correspondence invited from 


quulity. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


Specruir 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friduy, 


Che Spectator 


RIFLE CLUB COMPETITION 
PRIZE AT BISLEY. 
TO BE HELD ON JULY 17th. 





The following are the Conditions under which the Prize will be shot for, 
| extracted from the Official Prize List, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may | 


| The Spectator 


BIFLE CLUBS TYRO COMPETITION. 

| (Single Entries.) 

Squadded Competition, Thursday, 17th. 

| Open only to one Team of five representative Tyro Members from each 
| 

| 

i 


(S.R.) 


Rifle Club officially registered with the N.R.A. 
Eight ‘303 Magazine Military Rifles given by the Proprietor of the Spectatit, 


200 and 500 yards (aggregate). 

SEVEN at each distance. 

each distance. 

paid before 2.30 p.m. on Monday, July lth, 
, £1 5s, til] 2.30 Tuesday, July 15th. 


Distaners . 
No, oF SHOTS 





Coes e. SO minutes u 
Lui e Lee « &l tobe 
Post « 
First Prize 
Second Prize... 
Tuird Prize ... oe oes 





Five Rifles. 
Two Rifles, 
Oue Ritle. 
Eight Prizes. 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 

1, One target will be detailed to each Team. 

2. The Rifles given as Sccond and Third Prizes will be given to the Club to 
which the winners belong, aud not to the Members of the Team. 











The Proprietor of the Spectator hopes that the institution of the Second 
j and Third Prizes may have the eftect of encouraging an increased number 
| of the smaller clubs, and especially the village clubs, to take part in the compe- 
tition. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE LOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, ABIERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
| LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuex, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
WPOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to. the King; 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&ce, New choice Bindings 


or Presents. Post orders promptly exeented, Usual cash diseonnt 


Cas 














Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. - Sa 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
} 








| London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





Vi E D O C | ESTABLISHED 1551. | HEN tx FIRE tFEIC EK 
? 4 E. 3 kK 1a N "IRE OFF , 
Per Dozen IRK BECK BANK, | 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE ~- 


Bots. 4-Bots, 


91 es DEPOSIT 


lars, pust-tree. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


repayable on demand. to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal a .d Prompt Settlements, 
Assured .ree of all Liability. 


2 Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


ACCOUNTS. 9o1 _ 
= ° 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu | ANDE RSON. i & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 





Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. Ou comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at, higher prices. 

The appreciation -this wine meets 

with trom the constuutly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

idence in submitting it to those | 
| 
| 
| 


HE UNIO 





Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital .... 


who like pure bordeaux wino. 
Reserve Fund ...... 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Statwn, including Cases 
and bottles. 

_All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the mereased duty compels advance in 

price o/ Gd. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. ie 


HEAD OFFICE: 


States and New Zealand. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








dcthsenenavaansavs’ £1,590,000 






BHeserved Liability of Proprietors £3%,000,000 





71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, : 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches througuout the Australan 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Munufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 


N BANK of 





Incorporated 1880, 


. £875,000 GOLD MEDAL. 





‘SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, prheeain a 7 
‘DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 212 6 
teruis Which may be uscertained on application, 310 0 
—————eerf . HalE-Colnnil....<. 115 0 
Quarter-ColuUMIN ....ccccceceee UlT 6 

Cheques (and Pust-Office Orders 8369 COMPANIES. 
; Ae te Outside Page ....ccccceceee £1414 0 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker. Wedltie Pane xx ccccvecasenceces 1212 0 


t 
| Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


“Half- Quar- 
Yeurly. erie 


£1 86... 0: 16:855, O73 


Including postage to any 
parvoi the United King- 
“om ., ee ee 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any 
oi the = Australasia: 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, india, 


Cuina, &e, Street, Strand, W.C, 


oo 08 oe 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 


TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


widtu), ds.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(cuontainiy On ah uveraye tu words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, haif-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across ‘two harrow columns, Lwo-Llirds widthof page, 






of business, should NOT be addressed to the las. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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NORTH, SOUTH, AND 


OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E, FRANCIS, 
“ Fiander’s Widow,” &c. 
C. EB. BROCK. 


Price 6s. 


f “ Pastorals of Dorset,” 


With Lllustrations by Mr. 
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Behind Hi nder wv little bit of 3 we have ever see 

Ihust f prea every story is justitied hy an odd and 
— motive, to which there is added in some a quiet and graceful 

entiment.” 

Glasgow Her 2—* Full of humour, pathc S, ANC appreciatic on of humble j} 
character, which we have | cd to expect, f ) uthor.’ 

Ir ish Mo ».-—‘* The form of the bo ok & an statelier tha in we have 
seen in six-sliilling volume 5 und the art *. Brock, has entered into the 
spirit « he ¢ tel His « lever pictures are a very adddit ion to the 
attractiveness of this very uttractive book. ‘The ‘ umes Life Library of 
Fiction’ has made a capit Ae art.” 





ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL & Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


Just Ready. Price i2s. 6d. net. 


‘Thoug b there are already several excellent books treating of the cultivati 
Bos 5 EF 


nd, there has not 












expostuo: aol the 
new en se Book that is to appear iu July. 

he boc ok will be a complete Rose Manual, covering the 
growing . Roses, = inore strictly rosarian point of view being exh aust Lively 
dealt. with in the second part by uo less an authority than Mr. 
MawL.ey, the eminent Rosariau and Secretary of the National Rose Socicty. 





COUNTRY LIFE,’ 20 Tavistock 
and by GEORGE NEWNES, Lti., 
ndou, W.C. 


Published at the Offices of “ 
Street, Covert Garden, W. a 
7-12 Southampton Street, Straud, Lo 
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as yet been one that att emipts pg an 
. possibilities of the beautiful use of Roses as is shown in the i 
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| 
NATIONAL REVIEW 
| 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


CONSIDERATIONS GOVERNING 
NAVIES. 


THE DISPOSITION OF 
By Captain A. T. Mahan. 


{ 
| THE FOOD OF THE LOWER DECK AND A MESSAGE FRoy 
KIEL. By Arnold White. 
| GLORIOUS PEACE. By H. W. Wilson. 
| THE SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
7 hope, C.B. 
| MERCANTILE CRUISERS AND COMMERCE PROTECTIox 
| By Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, 6.¢.,, 
SOME LONDON GARDENS. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THROUGH BALOOCHISTAN AND EASTERN PERSIA (with 
a Map). By the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE: a Sropy jy 
HIGHER Criticism. By Professor Edward Dowden. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST: Earuy Days qty 
Vienna. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold. Bart, 
G.C.B. 

\ POSTSCRIPT ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 
of Northumberland, K.G. 

GREATER BRITAIN, 


By W. J. Court. 


By the Duke 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


LLWALD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. London. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


EstaBLisHED 1862, 





Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Ciasses. 


THE COUNTY 
one exception) devoted to matters 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of 


Acricultural Matters. 


GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
concerning County Gentlemen 


Land, Sporting, and 





It contains Articles by well-known expert 

writers on— 

HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 

STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 

STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 

POLO NATURAL HISTORY 

COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 

SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 

AGRICULTURE KENNEL 

FISHING COACHING, &c., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ ‘* Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
uut fail to make use of * The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERIISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
38 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, ‘Telegraphic Aldress—'* Whipstocks, London.” 





‘MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ROVAL TOUR. 
THE WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A —~ of the Imperial Tour of their Royal Fag og the Duke 
Duchess of Dt ie and York in By Sir DONALD 
MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., at C.V. O° With Iustrations iy 
the Chevalier de Santas, M.V.O., and Sydney P. Hall, M.V.O. Super- 


royal svo, 2ls, net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—VZW SERIE». 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN. 
With 10 Plates, Globe 8vo, 6s, net. 
admirable..,..4 most fascinating and scholarly 


Crown Svo, 


Daily Telegraph.—* Whoily 


| boc ris whic l: throws much new light upon ‘the byways of a vast subject, and wil 


} 
| 
' 
} 
; 





interest equally the student and the general reader of culture.” 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philosophical 


Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Hesst 
Srurtr. Svo, 10s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, 





London. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDB..............: £9,835,193, 





FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENT—ANNUITIES. 
Lire DrePaRTMENT. 
Expenses and Premiums moderate. Bonuses large. 
1902, ot Annual Premiums, — articipate for 
ULL Years’ Boycts 
at the Division of Profits Pe the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Policies effected 12 





Heap OFFIces~ 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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SUBMARINE WARFARE 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


By HERBERT C. FYFE. 


With an Introduction by Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. 
FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G.; and a Chapter on 
“The Probable Future of Submarine Boat Construction” by Sir 
EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P, 


With 50 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. FREMANTLE says: 


“Mr, Fyfe has done good service in giving us this 
popular account of submarines, which is a valuabie 
addition to the scanty literature of the subject in the 


English language.” 


Sir EDWARD J. REED says: 


“J have not been asked to say anything of the book 
with which these lines are associated. I may, neverthe- 
less. remark that I have had an opportunity of hastily 
looking through the author’s proof-sheets, and have 
formed the opinion that it is a most timely and highly- 
instructive work, and one which gives to the non- 
technical world an extremely good review of all that 
has been done in the way of submarine war vessels, 
while the technical man, into whose hands it may come, 
will be compelled, by its great interest and by its clever 
record of facts, to read every page of it.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Ueicester Square. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO’S LIST. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: 


By Watrer SIcuvi th Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


is of Bolingbro ke’s career froin 17165 to 1751, in continuation 
i such a notable success last year, in- 
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Sequel. 
A critical analys 


Author of “ Peter Steele, the Cricketer,” &c. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, 


K.C.B., &e. 
Edited by STUART Jj. REID, 


Author of “The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” &e. 
With 3 Photogravure Plates, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* Sir Edward Blount’s reminiscences open with the return of Lord 
S r the Battle of Waterloo, and practically end with the death of 
Queen Vict oria. He describes his life as a schoolboy at St. Mary's College, 
Oscott, under Dr, Walsh and Mousignor Weedall, his life as a Foreigu Office 
clerk, and as an attaché in Rome — Paris in the reigns of Georze IV. and 
William IV., and his subsequent career in the French capital as an English 
bunker, and as a pioneer of railways in France. The book throws vivid side- 
lights on the reign of Louis Philippe and the Revolution of 1548, the early days 
of the Second Empire, the Mexican War, and the Siege of Paris. The book 
ails about political and social celebrities, 
railway progress in France, Club Li ife, &e 











also contains many interesting de 











NEW NOVEL BY MR. “HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON: 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Crown Svo, 6s. 





“The whole story, which is a tiuely conceived romance, is related in the tone 
of the period without affectation, and gives a vivid and convinciug portrait of 
. Nelson plays a secondary part in the lifo 
nates the whole story.” — World. 


the greatest of great admirals.’ 
record of the gallant autobiographer, but ani: 


THE VARIETIES OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 


A Study in Human Nature. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c., 

Author of “The Will to Believe,’ &c. 

“What religion meant to philosophers like Augustine and Kant aud Lessing 

and Hegel, to mystics like Boebme and Molinos, to religious geniuses like 

Bunyan and Colonel Gardiner, to pietists, to sceptics, literary men, scientists, 

saints—Catholic and Protestant—martyrs, faith-healers, Spiritualists, is here 

exhibited largely by quotation from an extraordinary wide fleld of inquiry, and 

a serious effort is made to extract some common element from all these 
—G ine v Herald, 





8vo, 12s. net. 


religious varieties. 


THE STEAM TURBINE. By Rosert M. Netsoy, 


Whitworth Exhi turer on Steam and the Steam Engine 
at the Heginbot 1, Ashton-under-Lyne. With 115 
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THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


y Vioter Brooxe-Hosi Authe wv of * Prisoners of the Tower.” * Le rd | 
Roberts,” &. With: v2 la re Pictures and Vortraits, and beautifull y bound, 
extra crown ovo, 6s. 

A most delightful companion.’’—Pa!ll Mall Gazette, 


© The author has succeeded admirably.” —Academy, 


“4 
THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Jase 


. Frspiarer, Author of ** The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &e. Extra 
erown Sv, ts. 
‘One of the most dk ‘lizhtful novels of the season...... altogether charming and 
attructave, Birmingham Da ily Post. 


“A high attainmentin urt.”— St. James’s Gazette. 


CASHIERED, and other War Tales. By 
ANDREW marcus, M.D., Au of ‘By Siroke of Sword,” “To Arms,” | 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
i il that these energetic, workmanlike sketches popular in j 
tand quick in action, ure the best of their kind. "8 oikman. | 


WHEN THE DB tEAM IS PAST. By Eva\ 







* Pieturesqu nd effective.....shows considerable originality, and 
id 1 hat should be popular.”—Scotsman. 
“Ay retentious story of modern life." —Academy and Literature. 





A FAITHFUL SOWER. A Sketch of the 


Tifo of tl ‘he late Rev. George Everard, M.A. By his Daughter. With | 
Portrait Fron tispi ece, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. { 
“No one indeed cau read it without feeling that the life-story of Mr. | 
Everard is an inspiration to follow h is bright example of unselfish devotion to | 
Christian work.’—Jecord. | 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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Illustrations, Svo, 7s. 6¢ 


MATHEMATICS FOR STU- 


PHYSICS. With Special Reference to 
oR, D.Se., late Senior Scholar and 1851 
iversity ; Honorary 


Research Veliow, 


DENTS OF CHEMISTY AND 
Practical Work. by 1. ‘ 
Exhibition Scholar, New 








the Owens College, Manchester. W ith 142 Diagrams, Svo, 12s. 6d. net 
|'RACHEL WU LFSTAN, and other Stories. 
By W. Sressrne, Autior of * * Probable Tales.” Crown aieich 4s. 6d. 
“Tt is some time since we met with a collection of short _ es so entirely 
| satisfactory. The author has an undoubted gift of story-telling in some of the 
| best senses of the word.”—Gi/a livvald. 





‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 401. JULY, 1902. 8vo, —_ 6s. 
[On Tucsda 
1, THE DECLINE AND FALL! 6. SOME RACIAL CONT sa SIN 
OF THE SECOND FRENCH} FICTION. 
EMPIRE 7.THE ROYAL PALACES OF 
i | NDON. 


| 8, VICTOR HUGO. 

3. THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. | % eae sae AND 

‘THE LAST VOYAGE OF | 4 THE “MASTERY OF THE 
ULYSSES. PACIFIC. 

. THE CAUSES OF ENGLISH| 1. THE EDUCATION BILL. 
SCENERY 12, PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 67. JULY, 1902. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


[On Tuesday nert, 


2. WAR AND POETRY. 





1,—ARTICLES. 
HIERONYMUS BALBUS IN PARIS. By P. 8. Atrey. 
CROMWELL AND THE CROWN. By C. H. Fietz, LL.D. 
THE —, Ex! ‘EDITION AND NORTHERN TREATIES 


1715. By J. F. CHance. 
THE anaes oF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN 1757. By 
Lieut.-Colonel LE. M. Liorp, B.E 


2.—NOTES AND DO UMEN TS. 3.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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NEW AND RECENT Gs. NOVELS. 
Marta. — By PAUL GWYNNE, 


| [First Edition nearly ethausted, 


The Battleground. © sy exten ctascow. 
The Blazed Trail. 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 


The Forerunner. By MEREJKOWSKI. 
The Wings of the Dove. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


Audrey. By MARY JOHNSTON. 
Elma Trevor. 


By the COUNTESS OF DARNLEY and R. LL. HODGSON. 
A Book of Stories. ee 
Cardigan. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
Ensign Knightlsy. By A. E. W. MASON. 
New Canterbury Tales. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The White Cottage. By “ZACK.” 
Stephen Calinari. By JULIAN STURGIS. 


Two Sides of a Question. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 
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